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EDITORIAL NOTE 


The present Bulletin in the section on Committee 
Reports and Notes completes the publication of 
reports presented at the Annual Meeting and at 
the same time includes certain new material some- 
what closely related to these reports. The group 
of papers on ‘‘The Place of Faculties in College and 
University Government,’”’ should be read in the 
light of reports previously published from Com- 
mittee T. The discussions by Dean Bridgman and 
Professor Raysor represent individual points of view 
of much interest. 

The Council passed favorably on the project sug- 
gested in the report of Committee S (page 277). 
Subsequently it was learned that the Association of 
American Colleges had undertaken a somewhat 
similar project, and Committee S has offered its 
cooperation or collaboration in this other project. 

In the review of the Carnegie Foundation report, 
attention may be called to papers relating to the 
preparation of teachers. These, with material 
on the same subject, at the last annual meeting of the 
Association of American Universities, will be of 
value in the work of our Committee Q which is still 
in the formative stage. 

Committee A reports on Park College and Yale 
University must be delayed for publication in May 
or October, in view of the necessity of securing 
additional pertinent information by correspondence. 

Additional copies of the March issue of the Bulle- 
tin containing Chancellor Capen’s address are avail- 
able to a limited extent. 
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COMMITTEE REPORTS AND NOTES 
COOPERATION WITH LATIN AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE L! 


From the point of view of inter-American cultural relations, two events 
stand out during the year covered by this report. I refer to the in- 
auguration of the Summer School of the University of Chile and the 
special summer courses offered for the first time in 1936 by the new 
Workers’ University of Mexico City. The former made an auspicious 
start in January, 1936, with more than 80 courses intended especially 
for teachers and other advanced students, and will celebrate its first 
anniversary by receiving students from other countries. In order to 
further this plan, two scholarships have been offered to each of the 
American republics. The Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace appropriated the sum of $1000 for the traveling expenses of 
the two Americans who were honored with such fellowships: Dr. 
Madeline Nichols of the University of California and Dr. Willis Knapp 
Jones of Miami University. It is only natural to expect that this in- 
stitution will become an important center for summer study in South 
America. The excellent standing of the University, the mild Chilean 
summer, and the favorable rate of exchange will undoubtedly lure 
students from the neighboring countries, Bolivia and Peru to the 
north, and Argentina and Uruguay on the other side of the Andes. 
Such schools are essential to the promotion of goodwill and friendship 
between neighbor nations, as has been proved by the splendid work 
carried on for many years by the National University of Mexico. 

The new summer school of the Workers’ University has in its faculty 
some of the leading thinkers and “‘doers’’ in present-day Mexico. Its 
emphasis on social and economic questions is certain to attract persons 
interested in the labor movement, the agrarian problem, economic 
life in general, and, of course, the educational movement. 

Special summer courses were also held at the Central University of 
Quito, Ecuador, for the benefit of a group of 25 American teachers from 
Detroit, Michigan. They were most cordially received and entertained 
by faculty members and other prominent citizens, including the Minister 
of Foreign Relations. It is to be hoped that the success of this session 
will prompt its organizers to make it a regular feature of the University 
in that most interesting and hospitable city. 

The Summer School of Panama, which now functions under the aus- 
pices of the National University of that country, held a successful 
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second session this year, offering a variety of courses in education, 
languages, history, international relations, social service, art, and folk- 
lore. The faculty included citizens from several Latin American 
countries and the United States. This school, situated in what might 
be described as a meeting ground of all nations, and easily accessible 
to students from the United States and all the countries bordering on 
the Caribbean, is in an excellent position to make a significant con- 
tribution to inter-American cooperation. 

During the year covered by this report the University of California 
and the University of Chile laid the foundation for the exchange of 
graduate students. The Chilean student is already in Berkeley, while 
the American young woman who will go to Santiago plans to sail in 
March. 

Another event meriting special mention in this report is the organiza- 
tion of an Argentine Commission of Intellectual Cooperation. This 
body is composed of men prominent in the educational world and in 
the arts, sciences, and literary movements. A similar commission or- 
ganized in Brazil several years ago has been especially active during 
this year. It is interesting to note that Brazil, the Dominican Re- 
public and Cuba have set up special offices, either in the Department 
of Foreign Relations or in the Ministry of Education, for the specific 
purpose of fostering cultural interchange in the Americas. 

As an example of what universities on this continent might do ona 
larger scale, there is the agreement signed, after submission of the last 
report of Committee L, by the Universities of San Marcos (Peru) and 
Panama, for the purpose of promoting cooperative research in the 
fields of social, economic, and juridical problems. This agreement is 
open to adherence by other universities on this continent. Also worthy 
of mention is the convention for cultural interchange signed in July by 
Peru and Colombia, providing that the two governments will facilitate 
this type of relationship between their countries, rendering the necessary 
assistance in order to make possible the exchange of visits by pro- 
fessors and students as well as representatives of scientific, cultural, 
literary, and art societies. 

The University of Chile has invited all the universities of the Ameri- 
cas to send their publications for an exhibition to be held under its 
auspices toward the end of this year. It is a pleasure to record the 
fact that, although the invitation was received during the summer 
months, several universities of the United States sent fine exhibits. 
Among the institutions making such contributions are the following: 
Duke University, and the Universities of California, Chicago, Penn- 
sylvania, and Arizona. The Harvard Council of Hispano-American 
Studies sent a complete collection of its splendid bibliographies. An- 
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other book exhibition was held in Cartagena, Colombia, under the 
auspices of the review “América Espafiola’ and several American 
scholars lent their enthusiastic support by sending their works. A Con- 
vention on the Interchange of Publications, signed at the same time, 
provides for the establishment, in the National Library of each country, 
of a special section dedicated to the other. Each Government promises 
to provide as a nucleus a collection of works representative of its scholars 
and scientists, and after January 1, 1937, to provide through its diplo- 
matic representatives two copies of all official publications and those 
printed with government aid. The two libraries will exchange other 
books published in their respective countries, as well as copies or photo- 
graphs of documents dealing with American history. Furthermore, on 
September 14, a Convention on Social and Indian Studies and Legisla- 
tion was signed by Bolivia and Peru. Both nations agree to exchange 
information on all laws issued relating or especially applicable to their 
native races, the legislation of Indian communities, results obtained in 
Indian research institutes and in rural schools, and any means taken to 
solve educational or economic aspects of the Indian question, and to do 
the same for social legislation dealing with labor organization and the 
improvement of social conditions. Both countries will encourage the 
interchange of teachers who have specialized in Indian affairs as well as of 
exhibits of native art. 

Two gatherings just held in Buenos Aires have contributed to bring 
about closer cooperation between intellectual leaders. These were 
the Congress of P. E. N. Clubs (clubs of poets, essayists and novelists 
with international headquarters in London) and the “conversation” 
held under the auspices of the Institute of Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations and the Committee referred to in a previous 
paragraph. These “conversations,” which originated in Europe and 
are informal in character, might very well receive the hearty endorse- 
ment of all of us who wish to see as many opportunities as possible 
provided for the exchange of ideas between men and women with 
kindred interests. It is quite possible that large international con- 
ferences, so often attended by leaders in one field or another of the 
cultural movement, could be either preceded or followed by such 
small gatherings or round-table discussions. The fact that delegates 
to these conferences have their traveling expenses paid either by 
their governments or by the organizations which they represent would 
facilitate the financial arrangements for these “‘conversations.”” This 
is a point which universities of this country might well bear in mind 
in order to take advantage of the presence of Latin American scholars 
attending conferences in the United States. 

On the occasion of the Harvard Tercentenary an honorary degree 
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was awarded to Dr. Bernardo Alberto Houssay, noted Argentine 
physiologist and member of the faculty of the University of Buenos 
Aires. This recognition will no doubt strengthen the bonds already 
existing between these two great institutions of higher learning. It 
is to be recommended that, whenever an individual merits such a 
distinction, the universities of the United States give friendly considera- 
tion to the idea of awarding honorary degrees to Latin American schol- 
ars or men and women whose work has enriched any field of learning 
or contributed to the solution of common problems. 

During the year under review, the Argentine monthly, Nosotros, 
which for almost 30 years has recorded all significant cultural achieve- 
ments in Latin America, reappeared after a suspension of two years. 
Because of the fact that Nosotros is really a continental institution and 
a very valuable source of information on cultural life and thought in 
Latin America, professors of Spanish and Latin American subjects in 
the United States frequently find it a most useful tool in their work. 

A very encouraging situation with respect to the status of Latin 
American studies in the colleges and universities of the United States 
has been revealed by a report issued in October by the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation of the Pan American Union. According to 
this report, nearly 14,000 students are enrolled in courses dealing with 
the history, literature, international relations, economic and political 
life, and various other subjects relating to Latin America. In the five 
years that have elapsed since the publication of a similar report, the 
number of higher institutions having such courses has increased by 
129, and the total number of curriculum offerings in this field has more 
than doubled. To be specific, during the academic year of 1930-31 
there were 206 colleges and universities teaching Latin American sub- 
jects, while today they number 338. The courses totaled 436 in that 
year, as compared to the 875 which are being offered at present. No 
better index could be found to the increasing interest in studies that 
are fundamental to sound inter-American relations. When this sur- 
vey, in Spanish translation, is brought to the attention of Latin 
American intellectuals and educators in general, it will impress upon 
them the significant fact that the universities of the United States are 
not at all indifferent to such an important field as Latin America. 


L. S. Rowe, Chairman 


AUTHOR-PUBLISHER CONTRACTS 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE G! 


This committee plans to prepare a model form of author-publisher 
contract, which can be adopted by reference. It is hoped that most 
of the terms of the model contract will be satisfactory to both authors 
and publishers, but the parties will not be restricted in any way in 
making any form of special agreement which may seem desirable. The 
committee has secured a large number of forms of contracts and plans 
to prepare a draft in mimeographed form within the next few months. 

The committee has considered the advisability of offering its advisory 
and arbitratory services in connection with specific disputes between 
authors and publishers, but has felt that it should not assume such 
responsibilities. The committee plans probably to include in its form 
a provision for arbitration of disputes under the auspices of the American 
Arbitration Association. 

The committee recommends that it be continued. 

M. Cormack, Chairman 
1 Report presented at the Annual Meeting, December, 1936. 


PENSIONS AND INSURANCE 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE P! 


Your Committee has aimed to give sound advice when matters were 
brought to its attention rather than to undertake a large program of 
work. 

Specific cases in which your Committee has attempted to be of 
service include the following types: 

(1) The correction of false ideas of certain members about life in- 
surance protection as shown by correspondence of members directed 
to the Acting General Secretary. 

(2) Passing on advertisements offered to the Bulletin by organiza- 
tions that are operating on an inadequate reserve basis, and that are 
likely to deceive certain teachers. 

(3) News items for the Bulletin about recently adopted retirement 
plans, and collective insurance for college teachers. 

More such news items would be of interest, and should be encouraged, 
but they should be carefully examined with respect to inferences drawn 
about their novelty. 

H. L. Rretz, Chairman 


1 Report presented at the Annual Meeting, December, 1936. 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE S! 


Some of the minor activities of the Committee have been as yet 
merely receptive. Particular acknowledgments are due to Professor 
J. H. Kusner for a note of the activities of the University of Florida 
chapter’s Committee on the Library, to Professor Thomas F. Ball for 
a description of the book-fund allotment scheme worked out by a com- 
mittee of the University of South Carolina chapter (a note of this was 
prepared for the November, 1936, Bulletin), and to Professor Randolph 
G. Adams for his article, in the January, 1937, Bulletin, on the fund 
established by the late Tracy W. McGregor for the purchase of rare 
Americana by college libraries. 

Among the questions referred to him, the Chairman has tried to 
cooperate with the Editor of the Bulletin and libraries with a view to 
completing library files of the Bulletin, and had to declare himself 
unprepared to recommend support of the copyright bill 53047. 

The major activity of the Committee has been concerned with the 
project of “‘A study or series of studies of the place of the library in 
the college and university organization, its functions in college and 
university activities, and such standards as it may be possible to set 
for its resources, equipment, and services.” A brief preliminary state- 
ment was submitted to the Council at its April meeting and was “‘ap- 
proved with the understanding that an estimate of the expense involved 
will be presented to the Executive Committee at your early con- 
venience.” 

In July, the Chairman first found it possible to prepare a more de- 
tailed statement, including a list of specimen topics drawn from pub- 
lished reports of Committees G, R, and U. Copies of this were sent to 
the twelve cther members of the Committee and to the General Secre- 
tary of the Association. 

At the General Secretary’s suggestion and invitation, the Chairman 
reported in person at the October meeting of the Council. The state- 
ment of the project as it stood at the time of the October meeting has 
been put in the hands of the Secretary for distribution to the Council 
and further consideration at the meeting in December. 

HENRY B. VAN Hoesen, Chairman 

- 1 Report presented at the Annual Meeting, December, 1936. 


COLLECTIVE INSURANCE 


The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is ready to offer to 
teachers and other employes of colleges and universities a new plan of 
collective insurance that is of unusual interest. It seems that the plan 
has most of the desirable features of group life insurance while avoiding 
some of its drawbacks that have heretofore deterred the Association from 
issuing group contracts. In the main, the drawbacks that are overcome 
may be stated as follows: 

(1) A rise in the cost to the employer when the average age of a 
faculty increases significantly ; 

(2) A requirement by statute that the employer pay a considerable 
portion of the premium; 

(3) A sense of unfairness on the part of younger members of a faculty; 

(4) A feeling that the premiums must be so drastically increased for 
the individual who withdraws from the college as to be impracticable. 

For a very brief statement concerning the plan, we quote from the 
announcement by the Association as follows: 

“At a meeting of the Association of University and College Business 
Officers of the Eastern States in December, 1935, one or two of the mem- 
bers expressed dissatisfaction with group life insurance as it was oper- 
ated at certain institutions. These dissatisfied officers were more than 
matched by others who were enthusiastic in their praise of this form of 
coverage but, none the less, their criticisms deserve careful considera- 
tion. The plan of insurance here described is devised to salvage the 
good in the group business and at the same time to avoid some of the 
features that have been criticized. 

“The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association has consistently 
held that, in the main, the life insurance problems of college staff mem- 
bers are the affairs of these members as individuals, that the life in- 
surance needs of members differ with their family responsibilities, and that 
the college as employer should leave the solution of these problems to the 
individuals. It is, however, undoubtedly true that there is a point at 
which the employing college has a real interest, although a very limited 
interest, in life insurance coverage of its staff members. It is desirable 
that the college protect itself against the embarrassments that ensue 
when the widow and children of a staff member are suddenly left desti- 
tute on the campus. A number of colleges have already recognized this 
and acted accordingly by making sure that a modest amount of life in- 
surance exists for each staff member. They have also persuaded them- 
selves that the morale of the institution, and accordingly the efficiency 
of the staff, are promoted when staff members are to some extent re- 
lieved of worry as to the fate of their families in the event of untimely 
death. 
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“The virtue of group life insurance as a method of meeting these in- 
stitutional needs is that it entails a minimum of administrative bother 
and overhead cost. It avoids medical tests, extensive solicitation, and, 
in operation, a variety of details and complications that are inseparable 
from other familiar types of life insurance contract. When dissatisfac- 
tion arises under group coverage, it is usually the outgrowth of: 

(a) An unexpected rise in the cost to the employer; 

(b) A sense of unfairness experienced by younger members who dis- 
cover that they are payitig more than their insurance costs; or 

(c) A realization that the premiums must be drastically increased if 
the individual who withdraws from the college is to continue his in- 
surance thereafter. 

“The Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association is ready to offer a 
plan of life insurance under which: 

1. The cost to the college can increase only as the college wills; 

2. The youngest staff member gets the same deal as does the oldest 
in respect to the proportion of cost paid for him by the college; 

3. The policies are individual contracts which the holders may con- 
tinue in force without alteration by payment of premiums after with- 
drawal from the college. 

“The insurance is one year renewable term insurance written as under 
the usual group policy without medical examination. An unusual fea- 
ture is that, while the premium remains fixed regardless of age, the 
amount of insurance decreases as age advances, being at all times the 
amount of insurance for one year that the fixed premium will buy at 
that age. 

“Operation of this plan centers about what we choose to call a unit 
policy for which the premium will be $1 a month. The policy shows on 
its face the amount of insurance at various ages. For a person of age 20, 
the $1 a month buys $2430 of insurance. By the time the same person 
reaches age 30, this is reduced to $2180 for the same $1 a month of pre- 
mium. Each year the decrease continues until, during the last year 
before expiry at age 65, the amount of insurance is only $240. 

“Now, it will be asked, where does the employing institution come in? 

“This form of insurance will be offered only upon the request of an 
employing institution. The institution is to determine which classes of 
employes shall be insured and the number of units of coverage for em- 
ployes of each class. At least 85 per cent of present employes of the 
class or classes determined upon by the institution must participate from 
the start and all new eligible members must join as an incident of em- 
ployment. The institution is to remit all premiums while employment 
continues. The institution may furnish the whole premium or charge 
any agreed proportion of it to the insured employes. For instance, it 
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might be arranged to insure every employe of the college to the extent 
of a unit policy, with the understanding that the college and the em- 
ploye should each pay 50 cents a month to make up the premium of 
$1.00 a month. Then, regardless of how the age distribution of em- 
ployes might thereafter change, the cost to the college would be just 50 
cents a month peremploye. It could never increase. Furthermore, the 
youngest employe would be paying just half of the premium for his 
policy as would also the oldest employe. And finally if an employe 
should leave the service of the college he would take his policy with him 
and could continue the insurance without the necessity of any form of 
conversion. We would require only that he pay premiums less fre- 
quently than monthly to avoid the nuisance of small remittances. 

“‘As to the decrease in coverage as age advances, it is our belief that 
the younger employes are the ones least apt to meet their insurance needs 
voluntarily, and besides, the older employes should have accumulations 
for retirement purposes that will furnish substantial benefits to their 
families in case of death in harness. In fact, the growth of annuity ac- 
cumulations under almost any contributory retirement plan will be 
much more rapid than the decrease in insurance coverage under this 
plan. 

“Furthermore, an institution may, if it sees fit, arrange for all instruc- 
tors to have one unit of coverage, assistant professors two units, and 
those of higher rank, three units. 

“This is not an effort to ‘unsettle’ any group insurance arrangement. 
If such a contract is operating at your institution in a satisfactory man- 
ner, by all means continue with it. The Teachers Insurance and An- 
nuity Association offers this new plan for the consideration of those in- 
stitutions that are still seeking to solve the kind of problem here de- 
scribed. 

“To clear up possible doubt, it may be well to point out that whenever 
teachers of an institution are eligible to contracts of the Teachers In- 
surance and Annuity Association so also are other employes.” 

It is stated above that ‘‘the cost to the college can increase only as the 
college wills.” This means that the cost to the employing institution 
can increase only as the employer wills; that is, the premium for a par- 
ticular unit is fixed and the employer may pay all, a part, or no part of 
the premium, and may determine to what extent additional units shall 
be purchased. 

In many cases in which the employing institution may not find it 
practicable to pay any part of the premium, the institution would un- 
doubtedly take at least enough interest in the matter of securing a cer- 
tain minimal amount of insurance on each member of the staff, on an 
economical plan, to administer the matter of making the authorized 
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monthly deductions from salary and of transmitting the amounts thus 
deducted to the Association as insurance premiums. 

The scheme provides for a decreasing term insurance. Its rationale 
rests partly on the ground that in those institutions with funded retire- 
ment systems, the growth of the annuity accumulations under almost 
any contributory retirement plan will be much more rapid than the de- 
crease in insurance coverage under the plan. But even in an institution 
in which no retirement plan exists, there is obviously a marked tendency 
for the dependent children of the professor to become self-supporting as 
the father grows older. Hence, he needs less insurance. A pamphlet 
giving more detail about the plan is available. 


H. L. Retz, Chairman, Committee on 
Pensions and Insurance 


THE PLACE OF FACULTIES IN COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY GOVERNMENT 


THE PLACE OF THE FACULTY IN COLLEGE ADMINISTRATION! 


.. . If the contentions are true, namely, that the administration of a 
college involves the determining of all its policies, and that the group 
best fitted to determine these policies is the faculty, the problem is to 
find ways in which the faculty may attain and exercise a real control. 

We should, however, first of all, avoid confusion between this actual 
control involved in legislative action and constructive administration 
and the routine administration which should certainly, in the interests 
of economy and the wise conservation of resources, be in the hands of 
trained and experienced functional officers. The major business and 
primary interest of the faculty is and should always be, on the one hand, 
teaching and vital interest in the welfare of the students under their 
charge, and, on the other, their own intellectual growth and contribu- 
tion to knowledge. The direct participation of numerous faculty com- 
mittees in administrative detail which is in some places considered 
democratic organization may become a great burden, a futile waste of 
time, and even a serious interference with effective education. Adminis- 
trative officers came into being because, with the growing complexity of 
organization, a need arose for the faculty to delegate certain duties but 
they should always work for and with the faculty. Professor Yandell 
Henderson of Yale laments the tendency of the American university to 
separate into two parties—the professoriate and the administration. 
Ideally, he says, there should be only one party—a fellowship of pro- 
fessors of which the administration is the executive committee. If that 
were true there could not be that unfortunate division of responsibility 
which sometimes leads to mutual recriminations and an assumption of 
antagonistic interests. It would not be possible for one party to take 
credit to itself for some popular and successful move or to pass to the 
other the blame for a mistake or unpopular action. It would also be 
impossible for administrative officers to assume unwarranted authority 
or for the faculty to shirk responsibility. 

There is no doubt that this situation is an extremely complex one in- 
volving not only basic conceptions of functions but a delicate balance 
of power and extremely variable personal equations. Sometimes ad- 
ministrative officers are forced to take responsibilities because faculty 
legislation is slow or inadequate and in the meantime decisions have to 
be made. Sometimes they exceed their rights with no legitimate excuse. 
Sometimes faculties, while claiming power in theory do not in practice 


1 From an address delivered at a regional meeting of the Association at Skidmore College, 
October 31, 1936. 
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use it effectively. Sometimes it is convenient to “‘pass the buck.”’ 
The only remedy would seem to be first a thorough analysis of the rela- 
tionship and division of functions with a clear understanding on both 
sides, and secondly, the establishment of such close contact between fac- 
ulty and administrative officers that misunderstandings could not arise. 

Of course, that is much more easily said than done, particularly in a 
large institution, and in this as in all this talk of faculty action there 
seems to me to be a very fundamental difficulty. And that is the fallacy 
of thinking of a college faculty as a unit. On the contrary, as we all 
know, faculties more than any other known species, are made up of in- 
dividualists. Their members are independent thinkers with widely di- 
vergent conceptions of educational methods and purposes. Moreover, 
they represent departments with widely different interests and points of 
view. This diversity of opinion and independence of thought may be a 
great asset if it means the weighing of values and the arriving at conclu- 
sions after consideration from all angles. But we are all familiar with 
situations in faculty meetings where the only solution is to agree to dis- 
agree. And yet administration obviously requires a rational agree- 
ment on policies. 

A second great difficulty is the lethargy and lack of initiative of 
many faculty members about constructive thinking on college problems 
and about expressing their ideas. This may in some places be due to 
a feeling of impotence and futility or fear of administrative displeasure. 
In some instances there may even be a fear of criticism from their col- 
leagues for taking upon themselves unwarranted responsibility. More 
often, probably it is merely a tendency to drift and to put up with things 
because of the absorption of each in the business and the interests of 
every day in his own sphere. Some frankly say that they can not be 
bothered with general college problems—that they are the business of 
the administration. The situation has very much changed since the 
early 1900’s when Professor Sumner of Yale said to a new member of 
the faculty: ‘‘Since we professors own the college, every one of us should 
feel the responsibility and devote himself utterly.” Even when a situa- 
tion becomes acute enough to penetrate the consciousness, it is often 
easier to criticize and complain among friends than to take positive and 
constructive action to remedy matters. There is likely to be stagna- 
tion until some crisis arises and then there is all too apt to be ill-con- 
sidered action because of the pressure of time and because the issues are 
presented with strong emphasis on one point of view without careful 
analysis and discussion of all sides of the question. In many institu- 
tions the initiation of legislation is entirely in the hands of the adminis- 
trative officers and, while this situation may be relatively unobjection- 
able in places where administrative policy calls for faculty consultation 
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and committee consideration, where the president seeks and welcomes 
faculty ideas, there are obvious dangers in such an arrangement either 
in actual autocracy and the misuse of power or at least in a weakened 
sense of responsibility on the part of the faculty, a loss of potential con- 
structive energy, and a lowered morale. 

. .. One of the recommendations of Committee T of your Association, 
which has studied this problem, has been the creation of faculty senates. 
Such bodies seem highly desirable in large universities where effective 
discussion is impossible in the faculty as a whole. Even a senate of 50, 
however, is too large a group for the exercise of these functions I am dis- 
cussing and it seems to me there should be also a small executive board 
as an active central force. It must be some one’s business—a business 
in which there is both vital interest and a strong sense of responsibility— 
to scrutinize constantly the existing conditions and policies of the insti- 
tution, to consider possibilities of change and improvement, to clarify 
the issues and to present them impartially for discussion and rational 
legislation. Such an executive council might have six or nine members, 
a third of whom would be replaced each year by the election of new mem- 
bers by the faculty. A new chairman might be elected each year by the 
council from among its own number. Such an organization would pro- 
vide for continuity of effort and also for the frequent introduction of new 
personalities, ideas, and points of view. It would be truly representa- 
tive of the faculty and could not become identified with the administra- 
tion as any permanent or long term group might tend to do. It could, 
however, work in very close cooperation with the administrative officers 
so that problems and ideas arising in administration could be referred 
to the council and through them to the faculty, and ideas originating 
with the faculty could be put to the test of administrative experience. 
It would also provide an easy and well-recognized avenue for the expres- 
sion of any faculty criticism or constructive suggestion. The bond of 
common purposes between administration and faculty would be greatly 
strengthened, the influence and understanding of the administration 
widened, and the faculty sense of power and responsibility immeasur- 
ably increased by such a means of creative cooperation. It might even 
introduce into the sluggish routine of faculty meetings some vitalizing 
spark of dynamic energy. 

Such a group either as a whole or through representatives might confer 
with the trustees concerning the interests of the institution and much 
might be done towards bringing about a better understanding and 
greater unity of purpose. Holding regular and frequent meetings, it 
could take care of such problems of interpretation and administration as 
need not be referred to the faculty as a whole but require representative 
faculty opinion. 
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Above all an executive board could promote active interest and con- 
structive accomplishment in such vital matters as the clarification of 
educational objectives and the improvement of teaching. Of course, in 
many places there would be strong resistance to such an idea, on the 
part of trustees and administrative officers who would resent interfer- 
ence, and even on the part of faculties themselves who lack courage or 
interest and would shrink from the demands such a plan would make 
upon them. It seems to me a challenge to the faculties in institutions 
where a truly democratic spirit prevails to show what can be done by 
effective organization and genuine interest. It is a service they could 
render to their colleagues in less fortunate situations and a service of im- 
measurable value to the future of American education. 

Henry Raymond Mussey has said, ‘“The Goose Step notwithstanding, 
I am persuaded that no considerable body of men in the United States 
today enjoys so large a measure of genuine freedom as the professors. 
If our faith, our courage, and our brains matched our opportunities we 
could create the college of our dreams and no one could say us nay.” 

MARGARET BRIDGMAN 
Skidmore College 


COOPERATION IN ADMINISTRATION AT JOHNS Hopkins! 


. . . The freedom from administrative duties which members of the 
faculty have enjoyed in the past is a desirable tradition but the policy 
can be pushed too far; so far, indeed, that faculty members may come 
to look upon administrative officers and trustees as derelict who do not 
provide funds and facilites on an acceptable scale on demand. It seems 
to me that there should be faculty participation in administrative and 
general university activities on a scale that will bring experience of the 
actualities that are being faced by the University in attempting to go 
forward along given lines. For one thing life is a much more complex 
thing than in earlier years of university development; the place of the 
university is under far more acute discussion than in the days when prac- 
tically the only professional men available came from the universities; 
the fundamentals of life and society are being challenged on every hand. 
If knowledge is to have any meaning it must be related to these things in 
an active alert sense as well as in a more remote scholastic sense. 

Selection of things to do, when one can not do everything, means that 
one must be clear about the need for experimentation along specific 
lines that are selected after there has been acquired a general sense about 
the whole. That whole is surely the life around us. What relation do 
we expect our students to sustain to it? The first obligation is to make 
a living and the second to live in accordance with certain ideals, not 

4 From the last annual report of President Isaiah Bowman. 
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fixed but changing with life and experience of life. An important degree 
of participation in university administration on the part of the faculty 
is desirable if only because it brings a practical knowledge of the limits 
within which the university can operate and of the need for a changing 
program. 

One result of wider participation on the part of faculty members in ad- 
ministrative problems is illustrated by changes effected through the 
excellent work of a new committee on scholarships. The entire scholar- 
ship program in the Academic Division has been studied, the working of 
the different groups has been analyzed, and recommendations submitted 
that have had the unanimous support of the Academic Council. 

Further evidence of the importance of faculty participation in admin- 
istrative affairs is to be found in the report of a committee which, within 
the last year, made a study of the curriculum of the chemistry depart- 
ment. The committee was appointed in 1935 by President Ames. 
The findings of this group reflect an exhaustive survey of the facilities 
of the department and an equally exhaustive examination of its needs 
in the light of new developments in the field of chemistry. The work 
of this committee provided information and advice which was required 
by the administration in its effort to insure the development of the high- 
est standards of chemical instruction. The report itself recommended 
a number of changes in the chemistry curriculum, particularly in the 
undergraduate courses, and these changes have been effected. The re- 
port also provided a basis for administrative changes, each of which was 
decided upon and carried out with a single purpose in mind—to 
strengthen the department. 

Faculty participation in policy discussions has become increasingly 
important with the expansion of the University through the develop- 
ment of anumber of schools with independent advisory boards.... Each 
advance in one school ought to give an impulse to the other schools. 
This does not mean the mere copying of practices, for the schools are too 
unlike in purpose to make this a sensible objective. It does mean a more 
electric atmosphere, a sharpened focus, a higher plane of work, and a 
swifter flow of stimulating suggestions. We have benefited greatly from 
cross-consultation as each committee has been set up to include one or 
more men from outside the school or the department in which the com- 
mittee was appointed. We hope to extend these appointments during 
the coming year, for the benefits have been both immediate and sub- 
stantial. The offset to increased committee work is less discussion in 
committee and fewer meetings. How to conduct oneself in committee 
should become a fundamental part of a liberal education. 

Among the several departments of each school there has long been 
maintained a tradition of cooperation, of mixed committees for both ad- 
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ministration and research, of cross-fertilization of ideas. During the 
past five years, six different groups in the humanities have carried for- 
ward (to the point of completion during the coming year) a program of 
cooperative work that has done more perhaps than anything else in that 
time to give the group a heightened sense of mutual interest. 


FACULTY REPRESENTATION ON GOVERNING BOARDS 


There are probably few American university professors who have not 
been troubled by a sense of the remoteness of university authorities 
from the essential interests of the university, teaching and research. 
The government of all universities of which I have knowledge is in the 
hands of a board of part-time trustees or regents who have little direct 
knowledge of the university—in some cases none whatever—and who are 
in contact with it primarily through a president, and secondarily through 
a bursar or treasurer. They leave the real power in the hands of the 
president and treasurer, who are presumed to be in much closer relation 
with the active work of the university than these officials actually are. 
The president can not continue in the active teaching and research in 
which he has formerly taken part; and in many cases he has little ex- 
perience of either teaching or research. His point of view is administra- 
tive, political, financial. And the treasurer, even more than the president, 
is likely to think in clerical and financial rather than human or in- 
tellectual terms. His power is exerted almost in entire secrecy, so that 
few university professors suspect how constantly he influences or de- 
termines university policies, yet his responsibility is only to the president. 

From the point of view of the university professor this is not only an 
undesirable situation, but also by no means necessary, as European 
universities show. I believe that the professor can prove that the situa- 
tion is not only to his own injury, but also to that of education itself, 
and so to that of the community as a whole. No one else will protest 
against it, but there is no reason whatever why he should not be justified 
in speaking for himself in circumstances when his own interests are so 
clearly those of society at large. 

Is there any means of protest short of mere hopeless mutiny? I 
believe that there is, in a proposal of representation of professors on the 
board of trustees, not as voting but merely as consulting members. In 
spite of all the suspicion of intellectuals which has been cultivated in 
this country, the request not to act but merely to speak is so modest that 
it might arouse little hostility; and yet it would bring university authori- 
ties into direct contact with men and ideas, the true values of a uni- 
versity. With those university administrators who are honestly doing 
their best—and these are certainly in the majority—this would mean 
much. Any one who is acquainted with the competitive unscrupulous- 
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ness and expansiveness which university professors and minor adminstra- 
tors share with their official superiors and with the outside world realizes 
that there is a strong argument for retaining the ultimate financial con- 
trol of the university outside of the faculty itself. But there is no argu- 
ment at all for the remoteness of the adminstration of a university from 
the faculty. It is not even consciously desired by the president and 
regents, but it is rather a consequence of circumstances—of the impos- 
sibility of combining large-scale administration with teaching and re- 
search, and the impossibility of free exchange of opinion between persons 
of widely separated official rank. In part the passion of adminstrators 
for building, their apparent indifference to faculty morale and tendency 
to regard the professor as a hired man, their tendency to be satisfied 
with the forms of instruction and research without examining into 
the actual accomplishment, can be attributed not to policy, but to lack 
of information—information which would inevitably be supplied by 
professors on the board of regents. 

How could such a proposal be given definite outline? I do not know. 
I am proposing a subject of discussion rather than a confident opinion. 
I suspect that the answer to such a question would not only differ in 
different types of universities but in individual universities of the same 
type. But to avoid resting in vague generalization I shall go tentatively 
a little further. In my opinion such non-voting members of the board 
of regents or trustees should be two, both active teachers, and at least 
one (but better both) active in research, not in the past—even in the 
recent past—but in the present. I believe that deans should be eligible, 
as well as mere proletarian professors. I believe that representatives 
should be elected by all professors with permanent appointments, and 
should be elected for a definite term, which should be longer than one 
year but should not be indefinitely prolonged. All such matters as these 
are details which would not be difficult to work out, if the principle of 
non-voting representation proved acceptable. We remember, of course, 
that the mice were obliged to abandon their excellent project of belling 
the cat, but, in this case, the cat is not really carnivorous. 


T. M. Raysor 
University of Nebraska 


NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NOTES FROM THE WASHINGTON OFFICE 


In response to requests received from chapter officers, about 750 
copies of the pamphlet, ‘‘Freedom and the Teacher,” containing mate- 
rial on teachers’ oath laws and kindred legislation have been sent to 
chapters. The special attention of all chapters in Massachusetts was 
directed to this reprint as valuable material in the movement to repeal 
the State’s Oath law. Both houses of the Massachusetts legislature 
voted to repeal the measure, but the Governor has vetoed the action. 
A limited supply of the pamphlet is still available without charge. 

The spring meeting of the Council will be held on April 30 and May 1 
in Chicago, Ill., at the Stevens Hotel. All chapters are cordially 
invited to propose questions for the consideration of the Council. 

By recent letter ballot of the Council, the Association has been au- 
thorized to participate in the International University Conference. 


Election of Permanent General Secretary 


March 31, 1937 
To the Members of the Association: 

Members of the Association everywhere will be extremely interested 
in the fact that the Council has recently by unanimous vote elected Dr. 
R. E. Himstead, permanent General Secretary, and I am glad to an- 
nounce that Dr. Himstead has now accepted this position. 

Dr. Himstead has been so effective in his work for the Association 
during the short period of less than a year that he has carried the 
duties of the General Secretary that I feel the Association may be con- 
gratulated on the outcome in this case, and that every member of the 
Association will look forward with renewed hope and assurance to 
effective work from the Washington Office. 

A. J. President, 
American Association of University Professors 


CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING 


In the thirty-first annual report of the Foundation Part I, on the 
work of the year, includes an article by President W. A. Jessup on “Youth 
and Educational Abstractions,” one by President-Emeritus Pritchett 
on ‘The Genesis of the Carnegie Institutions,’’ one by President Henry 
James of the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association of America 
on “Autonomy for the T.I.A.A.,” and a brief account of the Carnegie 
Centenary. 
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Part II, ‘‘Educational Enquiry,’’ opens with ‘“Tested Achievement 
of Prospective Teachers in Pennsylvania,” by W. S. Learned, which 
includes an interesting analysis indicated by the headings: Profes- 
sional Education Reverses the Liberal Attitudes; ‘‘Standards’’ in 
Liberal and in Professional Education; Who Should Teach Modern 
Foreign Languages?; Prospective Teachers Earn Consistently Low 
Scores; Many Pupils Surpass the Would-Be Teachers; Prospective 
Teachers’ Scores Are Low in Science and Vocabulary; and How Can 
Better Educated Teachers Be Had?; The Ultimate Solution Rests 
with the Colleges. 

The discussion ‘‘How Can Better Educated Teachers Be Had?” 
closes with the following: ‘“With the facilities now available and with 
the unusual pressure for employment of any sort that now prevails, 
there exists no sound reason why a school superintendent should ad- 
mit to his staff an instructor in any department who does not possess, 
and who is not steadily increasing, that common body of substantial. 
interrelated ideas that for this age characterize the educated person. 
A candidate must know the specific thing he is to teach, but his 
eventual worth as a teacher is contained in the perspective of the 
thing he teaches against the thing he is in his complete intellectual 
and emotional character. Our present system of pigeonholing a small, 
traditional group of ideas in the mouth of a specialist, then requiring 
a student to accept and respect those bounds and put together an edu- 
cation out of technical bits contributed by uneducated people, has 
never worked except in the minds of school and college registrars. 
Where it is not irritating, it is deadening to force genuine learning into 
such a path. Thoroughly educated teachers who know more than 
their texts and who are free and ready to help a pupil wherever and 
whenever his problems become acute—there is no other formula.” 

“The Ultimate Solution Rests with the Colleges’ closes with the 
following: ‘“The most significant question which the educational world 
is asking the undergraduate college at the present moment is how soon 
it will attack these all-important problems in a manner that shall 
make its product trustworthy and comparable, instead of guarding the 
framework of a traditional curriculum procedure and exhausting itself 
in the incidental activities of a great social institution. The facilities 
for the purpose are available in great variety and with a degree of re- 
liability far beyond the use that is made of them except in a few places. 
Contrary to the hopes of some enthusiasts, their use does not remove 
or solve any problem of education in which a teacher is fruitfully in- 
volved except as it plays the part of an X-ray, bringing the true condi- 
tions to light and showing the educator whether, where, and how he 
can operate most effectively. But it is the results of such knowledge 
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wisely applied that promise to serve us best at this point in building 
up a teaching profession that has an acceptable relation to the functions 
which we expect it to discharge.” 

The following article “Contribution of the Medieval University to 
American Higher Education” by Alfred Z. Reed, includes a section 
on ‘Exclusion of Teachers from the Governing Board:” ‘The third 
and most significant change that has occurred in American colleges and 
universities has been the transformation of the specially privileged 
governing board from a group of professional teachers into a group of 
uncompensated lay trustees, not residing in the institution. Although 
this is a characteristically American development, England paved 
its way. Emphasis upon the college as a component part of the univer- 
sity organization, and the establishment of endowed university pro- 
fessorships by Henry VIII divided teachers of higher learning into 
two groups: those who combined teaching with administrative re- 
sponsibilities, and those who did not... .” 

Howard J. Savage, Secretary of the Foundation, contributes a state- 
ment of projects terminated, projects now in progress, and continua- 
tion grants; also new grants initiated in the fiscal year 1935-36. The 
usual tabulations in regard to retiring allowances follow. The cost 
of allowances and pensions in force at the end of the year still shows 


an increase, the number being 1247, the amount $1,850,741. ‘“‘During 
the year the Executive Committee granted no retiring allowances in 
institutions not associated with the Foundation. Since May 1, 1931, 
the list of those having expectations from the Foundation on account 
of retiring allowances has remained closed.” 


NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


In the report of the Chairman of the Council to the Administrative 
Committee, dated February 6, 1937, the following announcement and 
summary are given regarding fellowships: 

“The Executive Board of the Council has approved the plan rec- 
ommended by the Administrative Committee on the basis of recom- 
mendations from the Advisory Committee on Fellowships for the 
consolidation of the administration of the Council’s fellowships in the 
physical and biological sciences under a single board to be known as 
the National Research Fellowship Board in the Natural Sciences... . 

“A recent summarization of the records of the 453 past fellows of 
the Research Fellowship Board in physics, chemistry, and mathematics 
shows that nearly three-fourths (333 fellows: 73'/2%) are associated 
with educational institutions in educational or research work; about 
one-sixth (79 fellows: 17.4%) are engaged in industrial research; 
and one-twenty-fifth (18 fellows: 4%) in governmental work. Of the 
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333 past fellows located at educational institutions, 208 (62'/:%) are 
of professorial rank and about one-seventh (48 fellows: 14.4%) are 
of the grade of full professor. 

“The distribution for the past fellows in the medical sciences is 
similar. Of 237 past fellows in medicine, 185 (78%) are now connected 
with educational institutions. Of these, 117 past fellows (63.2%) are 
of professorial or equivalent grade. Of these, 32 (17.3%) are of the 
rank of full professor. Twenty-two past fellows (9.3%) are located 
at hospitals or research institutions, 9 are in private practice, 8 are 
in government service, 3 are in industrial work, and a few (10) are 
miscellaneously employed. 

“Of 350 past fellows in the biological sciences, the proportion lo- 
cated at educational institutions is somewhat greater.” 

Other sections in the report consider briefly borderland research, a 
European laboratories tour, conservation problems, and archeological 
work in the Tennessee Valley. 


New Type or COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION 


The College Entrance Examination Board will give a new special 
type of examination to competitors for freshman scholarships at 


Harvard, Yale, Princeton, and Columbia, on April 24 at 150 places 
in the United States. The examinations include a scholastic aptitude 
test and a general achievement test. This plan is designed as an ex- 
periment for at least two years and, among other advantages, it en- 
ables the four institutions involved to award scholarships at least 
tentatively by May instead of July. 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR EDUCATION 


From the Report of the Educational Policies Commission of the 
N.E.A., published in February, is quoted the following: 

“By formal resolution the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association in February, 1936, referred to the 
Educational Policies Commission ‘the problem of effecting a national 
organization of the school forces of the country which in its objectives, 
its activities, and its structure shall be representative of the full scope 
of public education in this country.’ The accompanying report has 
been prepared in response to that request.” 

Successive sections of the report deal with Purposes; Membership; 
Socio-Economic Activities; Protection of Members; Branches of 
Educational Service; Local, State, and National Membership; and 
Lay Affiliations. In each section the opinions of consultants are sum- 
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marized and tabulated and followed by recommendations of the Com- 
mittee. 

The tabulation of consultants shows 151 officers of the N.E.A. and 
of the affiliated state associations, 366 officials of other national organi- 
zations, 506 presidents of local classroom teachers’ organizations, 388 
presidents and deans, 558 miscellaneous. 


Miuitrary EDuCATION 


The Committee on Militarism in Education calls attention to the 
enactment of a bill in North Dakota forbidding compulsory military 
training and tactics in state supported educational institutions. This 
is applicable to the state university and the land grant college. In 
1923 there was similar action by the Wisconsin Legislature and in 
1934 by the Minnesota Board of Regents. Thirteen other colleges 
and universities since 1923 have made a change from a compulsory to 
a voluntary enrolment basis for R.O.T.C. units, or have abolished 
them entirely. At the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, a 
provision is now made for the substitution of other work in the case of 
students whose objections to R.O.T.C. work are based on religious or 
moral grounds. 


INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


In the January issue of the Bulletin of the Institute, Pitman B. 
Potter, of the Graduate Institute of International Studies at Geneva, 
gives a thoughtful analysis of ‘““The Contemporary Challenge to the 
Teacher of International Relations:” 

“All is not abandoned to the philosophy of war and anarchy, by any 
means, and much international life and organized cooperation goes 
on untouched. Of certain facts the teacher is absolutely sure, namely, 
that national states are going to exist for some generations to come, 
that relations of all kinds among those states are going to persist and 
increase rather than decrease, and that orderly and progressive insti- 
tutions and processes for coordinating and directing those relations 
must be set up and maintained. Knowing this he may go ahead 
quietly and confidently at his task.” 

A separate section gives in preliminary form information for Ameri- 
can students in the Soviet Union. Mention is made of the fact that 
no German professor can collaborate in the publication of a book in a 
foreign country without official authorization. 

In the Bulletin for March are listed Institutes and Conferences on 
International Affairs for 1937; also the stipends for Summer Courses 
in Brussels under the C. R. B. The problem of American publications 
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for German university libraries, is discussed with a renewal of the in- 
vitation for contributions to be forwarded as suggested in our January 
Bulletin (p. 12). 

It is noted that next year marks the 300th anniversary of the founding 
of the Colony of New Sweden in the State of Delaware. A number of 
distinguished Swedish scholars have been granted leave of absence for 
the purpose of lecturing in higher educational institutions in the United 
States. A partial list is given with the statement that further in- 
formation may be secured from Mr. Henry Goddard Leach, American 
Scandinavian Foundation, 170 East 64th Street, New York City. 

Announcement is made of the foundation in Rio de Janeiro of the 
Instituto Brasil-Estados Unidos for the purpose of increasing cultural 
cooperation between Brazil and the United States. It will encourage 
the visit of scholars and professors from this country to Brazil and the 
sending of Brazilian professors and students to the United States. 

The total number of American students in British universities re- 
ported by the American University Union in London for the current 
sessions is 589; including 81 in Scotland; 19 in Ireland. The total 
list is 32 larger than last year and includes 218 at the University of 
London, 145 at Oxford, and 77 at Cambridge. 


INTERNATIONAL BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


The issue for the fourth quarter, 1936, of the Bulletin of the Bureau, 
includes the customary wide variety of educational news from many 
countries, and also a significant section entitled “‘Education for Peace 
and International Cooperation.’’ Among other departments are a 
bibliography of educational literature and a record of the activities 
of the Bureau. Of special interest is the questionnaire, here published 
in full, on the teaching of modern languages sent to all ministries of 
education. This inquiry is intended to show in what ways instruction 
in languages may affect international relations. 


C. R. B. EpucaTIONAL FOUNDATION 


The Foundation has issued an attractive pamphlet of 130 pages— 
a record of Belgian and American C. R. B. fellows, visiting professors, 
lecturers, and scientists studying and traveling under the auspices of 
the Foundation, 1920-36. After brief introductions, giving a general 
account of the work of the Foundation, nearly 100 pages are given to 
short biographical sketches of 414 fellows who have come from Belgium 
to the United States for study or travel, and 150 Americans who have 
studied or traveled in Belgium. The names are tabulated by years, 
by institutions, by subjects of study, and by present residence. 
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INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 


Berlin 
International Congress of Eugenics, September 16-18. 
Geneva 
International Conference on Public Instruction, July. 
International Conference for College Editors and Students of Jour- 
nalism, Geneva, July 5-14. 
Leningrad and Moscow 
International Geological Congress, July 20-29. 
Paris 
International Confederation of Intellectual Workers, May 3-5. 
Conference of Higher International Studies, June 28-July 3. 
Conference of National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation, 
July 5-9. 
International Conference on Social Sciences, July 5-6. 
International Commission of Intellectual Cooperation, July 12-17. 
International Congress of Economic Sciences, July 15-17. 
International Federation of Modern Language Professors, July 16-18. 
International Congress of the Educational Press, July 16-20. 
International Congress on Secondary Education, July 18-20. 
International Conference on Higher Education, July 26-28. 
International Philosophical Congress, August 1-6. 
World Congress of Documentation, Paris, August 16-21. 
Universal Peace Congress, August 25-29. 
International Congress of Sociology, September 2-5. 
International Congress on Intellectual Communication, September 
19—October 3. 
Prague 
International Congress of the History of Sciences, September 22-27. 


DATES OF MEETINGS 


American Council on Education, Washington, May 7-8. 

American Home Economics Association, Kansas City, June 21-25. 

American Library Association, New York, June 21-26. 

National Academy of Sciences, Washington, April 26-28. 

Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education, Cambridge, 
Mass., June 28-July 2. 
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EDUCATIONAL DISCUSSION 


THE CHALLENGE TO EDUCATION 


I believe that universities of the future will have three major re- 
sponsibilities: (1) undergraduate instruction to students selected on 
account of ability; (2) research in agricultural institutes, health science 
institutes, technological institutes, social science institutes—research 
that is not concerned, except perhaps to a minimum extent, with in- 
struction, but rather to the discovery of knowledge; and (3) programs of 
adult education both on and off the campus. The great field of edu- 
cational service in the future is in the continuation field... . 

It is not enough, however, for the educational leadership of the 
country to be forward looking; the schools must be protected from the 
demands of political parties and the caprices and whims of self-seeking 
groups. Educators, while not ignoring leadership nor arrogating to 
themselves an air of infallibility, will remember that the schools can best 
discharge their functions of enriching, maintaining, and promoting 
civilization by holding strictly to their professional obligations... . 

It is not always easy to draw the line between education and propa- 
ganda, and yet, as one distinguished educator said, ‘“‘There is a center of 
gravity in education which is not the center of gravity in propaganda.” 
The temper of the propagandist is dogmatic, not inquiring nor reasoning. 
While propaganda has its uses and plays its réle in democracy, it seems 
clear to me that any educator who can not recognize the difference 
between propaganda and education ought to assume a propaganda réle 
directly and relieve himseif of the obligations imposed by education.... 

We in this country could exist on some level of comfort and con- 
venience without improved roads, electric lights, or sanitary codes, but 
we can not exist on our present level nor attain a higher level, with an 
illiterate and ignorant population dominated by low standards of taste, 
subsistence wants, and primitive selfish interests. It is for just these 
reasons that education must be preserved and safeguarded... . 

What is education for? _In other words, what is the challenge that 
this and every other educational institution faces? Why do teachers 
spend time perfecting themselves in the science of education and in the 
art of teaching? Not primarily to make learning easy, economical, and 
efficient, although that may accompany their growth and achievement; 
not primarily to solve the problems of society, although we expect it 
to contribute to that end. No, we find that the justification for edu- 
cation lies in the fact that we are attempting to liberate the human spirit 
and to direct it in ways that will lead to its own self-development and 
growth and that will further the interests of public welfare. 
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If I had the power and facility of expression to appraise the point of 
view which I have been trying to elucidate, I would, if possible, stir the 
educational forces of this country to a higher sense of responsibility. 
But I would not seek to stir this sense of responsibility by looking only 
at the weaknesses and mistakes of education, or by pointing a finger of 
scorn at that unregenerate minority who deride education, who sneer at 
the educated man in public life, and who wish to continue without 
restraint their exploitation of the masses. Nor would I, in my attempts 
to instill enthusiasm, do it by praising political systems of other coun- 
tries, with their regimentation and sacrifice of personal freedom... . 

The past has its contributions to make, the future its challenge, but 
the challenge of the future is largely that of unfinished business. Last 
year we were going to establish economic liberty, to end unemployment, 
to rebuild our national life. Last year we were going to plan for world 
peace. These tremendous tasks are still ahead of us. For centuries 
the Kingdom of God has been at hand, always within our reach, and 
yet never quite attained. 

It will not be reached by repudiating the past, nor by chasing the 
phantoms of the future; it will be reached only as we understand that, 
throughout long stretches of time, civilization, like individual human 
experience, moves steadily forward. 

Lotus D. CorrMaNn 
School and Society, vol. xlv, no. 1157 


COOPERATION IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


Obviously it is desirable to preserve in America both public and 
private institutions of higher education. In general they have the same 
task to perform but are subject to somewhat different defects. The 
public institutions are more subject to political movements and popular 
opinions, the private to financial interests and class prejudices. To be 
too subservient to popular influences is bad, but to be too resistant is 
bad also. Subject, so to speak, to different diseases, it is desirable to 
have two different types of institutions, lest one epidemic afflict all 
institutions simultaneously. 

We all know even if we do not like to admit the evils involved in com- 
petition for athletes. Unless we are careful, we may some day have the 
beginning of a similar “racket” in which wealthier institutions will hire 
the more brilliant students from other institutions by offering them 
higher scholarships or fellowships. Here is a problem where cooperative 
study and planning in the interest of the nation as a whole is an obvious 
necessity. 
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Traces of coming cooperation are to be found in the feeble beginning 
of proposals to support a dental school in one state for the use of students 
from several states, the other states providing veterinary and other 
highly specialized schools in exchange. Privately supported institutions 
in so far as they enjoy tax exemptions, are partly publicly supported. 
The exemption of income-producing endowment from taxation is likely 
to be of increasing importance, partly because of the need for more 
taxes, partly because the decline in the interest rate makes tax exemption 
proportionately more important. 

Tax exemption creates public responsibility of a definite character. 
This responsibility, in my opinion, includes the obligation to print 
detailed financial reports substantially in accord with the recommenda- 
tions of the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions 
of Higher Education, including therein all income, all expenditures, indi- 
vidual salaries, and even the exact cost per unit of instruction. In 
this way they will be protected from undeserved suspicion and 
criticism. . . 

One of the most desirable forms of cooperation among higher educa- 
tional institutions would be an arrangement concerning the more expen- 
sive subjects, especially those which are pursued by relatively few 
students. It is not necessary that every university should give work of 
the highest level in every subject. Cooperative agreements should be 
made whereby one institution will develop one expensive or rare subject 
so that students may come to it from all quarters, with other expensive 
or rare subjects divided among other leading institutions. This will 
not be merely a matter of economy. It is difficult to get a high quality 
of work when students are scattered excessively. If we cooperate to 
bring advanced students together, they will have the advantage of 
competition with each other so as to maintain high quality work. 

A cooperative plan of higher education will involve a greater migra- 
tion of students from place to place and will create a ueed for a better 
method of transferring students. Identity of requirements and regula- 
tions from institution to institution will not be necessary (many seeming 
differences that now exist are more in the catalogue than in the fact), 
but each institution will have to make adjustments that will enable 
good students from creditable institutions to divide their studies between 
two or more institutions without injury due to conflicting regulations. . . . 


H. Y. BENEDICT 
School and Society, vol. 45, no. 1152 
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NEw OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE LIBERAL GRADUATE SCHOOL! 


It is a commonplace that the successful incorporation of an ideal 
into social conventions, while it tends to insure the realization of that 
ideal, also tends to insulate it against criticism and modification. This 
is exactly what has happened in the case of the ideal of scholarly research. 
Research has become more than an accepted purpose of the higher 
learning; it has become a purpose increasingly intolerant of other pur- 
poses. As a result, the graduate school of arts and sciences, which 
began as the fulcrum of liberalism in our educational life, has become a 
drag upon educational progress. 

The fathers of the university movement, recognizing the desirability 
of professional pride and standards among American scholars, gave great 
encouragemer.t to the development of societies and journals in every 
branch of learning. Only through such vehicles could men working on 
abstruse problems receive adequate incentives to carry their studies 
through to full expression. But the formation of new social groups 
always involves exclusive as well as inclusive tendencies. Much energy 
was spent during the early years of the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, for example, in making philosophers unwelcome. Almost every 
university in the land has witnessed a struggle on the part of the psy- 
chologists to set themselves up as a separate department. Within psy- 
chology the craftsmanship of investigation has become increasingly 
dominant, so that today we may be much surer that the psychological 
doctor can set up an electro-cardiograph or calculate a coefficient of mul- 
tiple correlation than that he has any profound knowledge of the history 
of his subject or that he has considered the psychological interpretation 
of political, legal, or economic behavior. Not only has this self-con- 
scious development of the psychological craft tended to stereotype the 
training of those preparing for psychology as a profession; it has also 
rendered the graduate training in psychology less and less useful to 
educators, social scientists, philosophers, and others who require a 
psychological background. Indeed this has gone so far in many univer- 
sities that the educators and sociologists have been forced to develop 
their own psychological studies. . . . 

The first assumption of our Division of General Graduate Studies 
is that there are many persons in intellectual callings who are not now 
well served by the graduate faculty but who might be well served with- 
out any immediate additions to the resources of the university. While 
graduate study at Yale as elsewhere has become increasingly dominated 
by the purpose of training Doctors of Philosophy, we feel that many of 

' From a paper presented November 5, 1936, at Austin, Texas, at the Thirty-eighth Annual Con. 


ference of the Association of American Universities, and reprinted from the Proceedings of the 
Conference. 
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the individual seminars are adapted to the services of students preparing 
for other than research careers. The failure of larger numbers of such 
students to come into the graduate school seems to us to be due largely 
to a lack of thoughtful sponsorship within the university, which would 
permit the wholesale disregard of departmental requirements. Yale, 
like other institutions has long made some provision for special students, 
but there has not existed a responsible faculty group willing to look upon 
the problems of the future journalist, the librarian, the park naturalist, 
the secondary-school teacher, with that same serious interest offered 
by the departments to future university professors. 

Another assumption behind our enterprise is that the liberal studies 
of the graduate school offer opportunities which can not adequately be 
provided by the development of new, professionalized departments. 
In the training of journalists, librarians, museum directors, as well as 
of future teachers we feel that there are unique educational services to 
be rendered by a completely flexible use of the whole range of graduate 
studies. We propose, in short, to consider individually each student 
whose needs are not met by the conventional programs leading to the 
departmental degrees and to make up for him out of the studies offered 
by the departments a program bearing directly upon his talents, his 
tastes, and his intended career. 

Since the Division of General Graduate Studies offers no courses 
or seminars of its own, it is operated by an advisory committee instead 
of a faculty. The members of this committee, ten in number, represent 
ten different university departments. These professors were selected 
because, as individuals, they had had considerable experience with 
and interest in some group of intellectual workers which had not usually 
been within the purview of graduate education. This advisory com- 
mittee acts as a department in recommending students for admission 
to the Graduate School. The committee also passes upon applications 
for certain fellowships and scholarships for the support of students 
working under its jurisdiction. 

The most constructive and interesting part of the committee’s task 
is the arrangement and adjustment of student programs. The entire 
philosophy of the Division demands that each student and his actual 
or prospective career be considered in the light of all the relevant re- 
sources of the university. Decision has to be reached regarding the 
seminars he shall carry and regarding the proportions of his time to be 
occupied with formal courses and with independent reading, writing, 
or investigation. The chairman and one other member of the advisory 
committee usually act as a pair in dealing with the needs of a particular 
student. Other members of the university faculty are, of course, con- 
sulted before a student is assigned to one of their seminars. 
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For the successful operation of a plan of this sort, it is necessary that 
we should have a definite policy regarding our relations with the special 
departments. In general, our committee sponsors programs of study 
that fall outside departmental regulations. If, in an individual case, 
a special department is willing to be as realistic and liberal as that case 
demands, the student is encouraged to register with the department. 
Some departments feel, however, that their own requirements can be 
better defined if they turn their less conventional students into the 
Division of General Studies. The Department of Sociology, for ex- 
ample, utilizes our Division in dealing with prospective social workers. 
This makes it possible to give such students a wide range of studies in 
public health, psychology, and other relevant subjects without com- 
promising the regulations for future sociological scholars. The Division 
on its part will always be governed by the advice of the Department of 
Sociology in handling these future social workers. . . . 

“There are a few good technical schools for public librarians and a 
few technical training centers for directors, curators, and docents of 
public museums. The larger field of adult education is touched upon 
mainly in isolated courses offered by professional schools of education. 
Although additional opportunities for training in the organization and 
methods of adult education are fairly sure to be provided in the near 
future, it seems to us that from the standpoint of the universities, as 
well as from that of adult education, an entirely different type of de- 
velopment is also in order. It seems crucial, at this stage in the Ameri- 
can adult-education movement, that the training of leaders and teachers 
should place an accent upon content as distinguished from method and 
organization. We are not minimizing the importance of method and 
organization in this field, but we do feel that unless adult educationists 
are better handled by the graduate faculties of arts and sciences than 
secondary-school teachers have been, there is danger of a neglect of 
subject-matter training which will detract from the merit and repu- 
tation of the adult-education movement. 


E. S. ROBINSON 


THE NEED OF ADULT EDUCATION FOR SCHOLARSHIP 


..- Adult education needs scholarship. It should have the fullest pos- 
sible cooperation of the very best of our scholars. To teach children and 
young people well demands scholarly equipment of a high grade, but to 
teach men and women requires an even finer and richer preparation. 
That his students are mature, that each of them has met some of life’s 
problems, and that collectively they have covered a wide range of human 
experience—these circumstances make the task of the teacher of adults 
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both easier and more difficult than that of the teacher of children. Adult 
students seek education voluntarily; they are eager for the knowledge 
that may help them to deal more effectively with their problems. But 
usually they come to their lectures, their discussion groups and classes in 
the evenings, tired after a day of hard work. Even so they try a 
teacher’s mettle, as children seldom do. They have criteria for judging 
the worth of what is offered to them; they soon know whether or not it 
meets their needs; they compare its value with that of other activities 
to which they might devote their leisure time. In the long run, nothing 
but the best will satisfy them, only the most skillful, sympathetic, and 
scholarly teachers can hold them. 

Most men and women learn in the pursuit of their vocation or business 
that life does not readily yield its best fruit. On the basis of this work- 
aday experience adults can be made to see that in education, too, what 
is worth while can be won only by hard work. And they will be willing 
to pay a high price in effort, concentration, devotion, and love, if only 
they are convinced that the intellectual treasures they acquire are worth 
the sacrifice. The teacher of adults who tries to popularize his subject 
by “talking down”’ to his students, who endeavors to win their interest 
by making their study effortless and easy, simply defeats his own pur- 
poses and theirs. 

If it is entertainment and not education that the tired worker or 
businessman is seeking, the radio and the cinema and many designedly 
“popular’”’ lecturers are ready to supply it to him. Adult education 
should not compete here. In all that it does, adult education should 
create a respect for intellectual work the love of adventure in the realms 
of thought and beauty, the desire to know and to share the highest 
cultural achievements of mankind. Undoubtedly this aim can not be 
realized with all adult students, perhaps not even with the majority; 
it is nevertheless the standard on which all teachers of adults should 
constantly fix their gaze. 

Outside the sphere of their vocations, where, for the most part, men 
and women are earnest and serious-minded, adult life is gravely threat- 
ened with superficiality and dissipation of effort. Adult education can 
and should counteract these dangers. Aside from all consideration of 
more immediately practical results, adult education should point the 
way to lives that shall be less inane and empty, more purposeful, intense, 
and joyous. To accomplish this purpose, adult education needs scholar- 

ship. 

But if adult education needs scholarship, scholarship needs adult 
education even more. Scholarship is not an aim in itself. Scholars, 
if they forever remain secure in the ivory towers of their libraries, 

laboratories, and studies, are but shirkers of an all-important task that 
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they should be fulfilling. We no longer subscribe to Plato’s belief that 
scholars and philosophers should rule the world; we even think today 
that this belief is dangerous. But scholars should feel their responsi- 
bility toward society: they should help to form and guide the intellectual 
life of the people. The dissociation of scholars from the rest of society 
leads to disastrous consequences. Scholarship needs contact with 
everyday life, with its problems, with its political and social demands. 
On the other hand, the results of scholarship, its methods, its sense of 
responsibility, its earnestness of purpose, its standards of value should 
all feed into the general current of a nation’s life to give it depth and 
direction. By this commingling of scholarship and everyday life, both 
are refreshed and vitalized. 

Adult education is clearly a most appropriate channel through which 
scholarship may flow into the stream of practical affairs. By means of 
adult education scholars will gain contact with the mature and eager 
minds of men and women who live outside the precincts of exact scholar- 
ship but whose experience, and knowledge gained from experience, 
can supply valuable tests for scholarly views and conclusions. Through 
adult education the unnatural separation of scholarship from life will 
come to anend. The scholar will become a statesman, not directly in 
the field of administration or legislation but through the influence exerted 
by education. Today the educator tries to prepare the future citizens 
of the nation during the years of their immaturity. When they are 
older and have entered into full participation in the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship, the educator is no longer in contact with them. 
Through adult education this contact between the scholar and the 
citizen will be maintained, and education will henceforth play a more 
decisive part in the affairs of men and governments. 

...I believe that the real and comprehensive reason for the present 
world crisis, political, economic, intellectual, and moral, is the persistent 
survival of old emotions, ideas, and mores at a time when all the external 
conditions in the world about us are in process of rapid and momentous 
change. We can overcome the difficulties created by the lag between 
reality and our ideas only by waging a valiant fight against our own 
mental laziness and conservatism. Here scholarship has a growing 
responsibility, a duty that can be discharged only if scholarship remains 
in permanent contact with life, with society, and with all the intricate 
problems that in sum total make up our extremely complex world. 

I do not pretend that adult education is a panacea, but it seems to me 
that it offers a reasonable and sound way out of many of our difficulties 
and an escape from some of the dangers that threaten us. 

Hans KOHN 
Journal of Adult Education, vol. ix, no. 1 
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Examinations and Their Substitutes in the United States, by I. L. 
Kandel, Bulletin Number Twenty-eight; New York: The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 1936; 183 pp. 

In American higher education one of the most significant recent 
trends has been for professors to conduct research not only in their 
special fields but in the art of teaching. An excellent illustration is 
the report of the Association’s Committee on College and University 
Teaching. The present volume is of prime importance to every college 
teacher desirous of improving his professional technique. 

The book purports to give an account of the experience of the United 
States in dealing with the examination problem in order to be of service 
to countries where the fact that there is a problem is just beginning to 
have recognition. Since early in the twentieth century Americans 
have been challenging grades and marks. The 1931 Eastbourne 
Conference showed that in some countries academic complacence has 
persisted. The document is valuable, however, not only for other 
countries but for every American professor who wishes to improve his 
own measurement of his students. 

The first chapter, ‘“‘The Problem of Examinations and Its Social 
Setting,”’ is particularly important because it is written by one who 
proves himself to be a philosopher and not only a technical expert. Dr. 
Kandel’s very stimulating and inclusive discussion of the social signi- 
ficance of the overcrowding of professions in all European countries, 
except the Soviets, and consequently the importance of devices for the 
selection of personnel, deserves consideration in every faculty meeting. 

Chapter II, ‘““The Traditional Examination,’’ reviews examination 
methods from 1789 to 1937, including reference to early criticisms, es- 
pecially those of C. W. Eliot in 1869, the rise of the accrediting system, 
admission to college by certification, establishment of examination 
boards, regents’ examinations, the college entrance examination board, 
the “Scientific Movement”’ in education, and experiments in the re- 
liability of marking. 

In Chapter III, entitled ‘“‘The Scientific Attack on Examinations,” 
Dr. Kandel begins with Francis Galton in England and James 
McKeen Cattell in the United States, discusses intelligence tests, new 
type tests—especially as used at Columbia, Minnesota, and Chicago— 
state-wide and nation-wide programs, the Educational Records Bureau, 
the Pennsylvania Study, the use of cumulative records and the im- 
portance of educational guidance. 

Chapter IV, “Education, Examinations and the Individual,” re- 
verts to the philosophical discussion in Chapter I and concludes with a 
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repetition of a quotation from Sir Graham Balfour which serves as the 
unifying idea in the volume: 

“To enable the right pupils to receive the right education from the 
right teachers at a cost within the means of the State under conditions 
which will enable the pupils best to profit by their training.” 

In the appendix there is a convenient and brief account of ‘The 
International Examinations Inquiry.” Finally there is a very useful 
index. Blessings on the head of the author of the “De Genealogia 
Deorum”’ or whoever it was invented indexes! 

Most enthusiastically I commend the book for its excellent summary 
of recent studies in the field and especially for the fine sense of pro- 
portion exhibited by Dr. Kandel in exposition of what might have 
been only too easily just another presentation of educational technique. 
I hope that the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
will find it necessary to print a large edition for the use of American 
university and college teachers. 

Davip A. ROBERTSON 


Principles of College Library Administration, by William M. Randall 
and Francis L. D. Goodrich; Chicago: American Library Association 
and the University of Chicago Press (The University of Chicago Studies 
in Library Science), 1936; xi, 245 pp., $2.50. 

Although this book is professedly addressed to librarians and college 
administrators, it should have also the attention of college teachers, 
since it emphasizes, as no other general book in the field has done, 
the responsibilities of the faculty, beginning with ‘careful book se- 
lection”’ and ending with ‘‘the sympathetic encouragement of reading 
which may be only remotely collateral to the courses taught.’’ “One 
study has shown that over 90 per cent of all reading done by students 
from the shelves of the college library is directly inspired by the 
teacher.” 

The topics mentioned in chapter one indicate some of the recent 
changes in kind and degree of emphasis in library activities (‘browsing 
collections,’ development of special collections, required and optional 
curricular reading, specialization or concentration, survey and general 
courses, independent reading, training in the use of libraries and 
“bibliographic apparatus”). That the list of topics is not longer and 
that no attempt is made to discuss their implications in terms of de- 
tailed library practice must be attributed not merely to the authors’ 
scope (“certain principles’) but to the lack of special investigations 
of the kind recently undertaken by the Association of American Col- 
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leges, to which Committee S of the American Association of University 
Professors hopes to render some assistance. 

Readers of this Bulletin will take no exception to the remarks on 
the “Legal Status of the Library,” with their conclusion that “‘by-laws 
need to be altered and amended, in most cases, to provide for the newer 
responsibilities of the library and the modern type of college librarian.” 

The library budget should not be standardized at a percentage of the 
college budget or an amount estimated per capita on student enrol- 
ment (Table I is interesting and convincing). The determination of 
the functions of the library and a cost analysis of the means of ful- 
filling them ‘“‘are the only valid standard for college library expenditure.” 
The “needs of previous years, and not the actual purchases’’ should 
be the basis of the budget estimate for books. Various methods are 
suggested for the allocation of the book funds to the various academic 
departments—as a necessary evil—but, in any case, a considerable 
portion of book funds should be placed at the disposal of the librarian. 
The authors might also have mentioned other devices for flexibility 
in the book budget. 

The chapters on Library Processes (selection, acquisition, prepara- 
tion—4. e., classification, cataloguing, etc.—preservation, and interpre- 
tation), Library Staff and Its Functions, Physical Plant, Special Collec- 
tions and Departmental Libraries, Library Costs, and Library Records, 
are perhaps a little detailed for the faculty reader, but not too technical. 
The following topics are examples of their interest for college teachers: 
required and “free” reading (with some at least implied criticisms 
of the “reserved book’”’ system), the layout of the library building ac- 
cording to instructional methods, a summary of cost of the typical 
fairly adequate college library, the usefulness of library records to the 
instructor, etc. 

In minimizing the research function, the authors emphasize their 
title College Library, but more stress might well Lave been laid on 
border-line material which may be primarily for research purposes 
but which is also necessary for keeping the faculty up to date on the 
progress of knowledge in their fields even though it has no direct relation 
to individual courses of instruction. 

In the discussion of the specialization of reading rooms according to 
type of reader, and, again, in “arguing for the discontinuance of de- 
partmental libraries,’ the authors fail to take into consideration the 
growing tendency to group departments of instruction into divisions— 
a tendency which has obvious implications in each of these matters and 
in both of them. This is the reviewer’s only major criticism, and his 
minor criticisms are too minor to affect the cordiality with which he 
commends this book to all college teachers. 

H. B. VAN HOESEN 
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Education Against Propaganda, Elmer Ellis, Editor; New York: 
Seventh Yearbook of the National Council for the Social Studies, 
1937; 182 pp., $2.00. 

Seventeen authors contribute chapters to this volume, which is de- 
signed especially to meet situations in public school education, but 
which contains much suggestive material for college teachers. The 
general survey of the subject “Propaganda and Society” is contributed 
by Harwood L. Childs of Princeton University. Other chapters in- 
clude the following: ‘‘Propaganda and the Channels of Communica- 
tion,” ‘Propaganda Influences within the School,” ‘Teaching Re- 
sistance to Propaganda,” “The Evaluation of Propaganda by the 
Historical Method,” and “Classroom Evaluation of the Awareness of 
Propaganda.” 


Authority of State Executive Agencies Over Higher Education, by John 
H. McNeely; Washington: Office of Education, U. S. Department 
of the Interior, 1936; 57 pp., $0.10. 


This highly compact summary of the subject provides an organization 
chart showing the nature of the authority exercised by executive agen- 
cies in each state over higher institutions. It is pointed out that 
during the past quarter of a century a distinct tendency developed 
among state authorities to extend jurisdiction over policies and cur- 
ricula in higher education. In one state, Virginia, the governor 
possesses power over the educational and academic program itself, 
being given the authority of prior approval before the governing boards 
are permitted to introduce any new or additional courses of study at 
the institutions. This power applies to all the state institutions of 
higher education in Virginia. 

Among other more or less typical instances, the following are cited: 

Alabama: The governor is empowered to restrict appropriations on 
a pro rata basis to avert deficit for any fiscal year. 

Arkansas: The governor may reduce appropriations in case of de- 
cline in state revenues, may approve or disapprove salaries of staff 
members and additions to the staff. 

California: The Department of Finance under the direction of the 
governor may approve or disapprove the salary scale of staff members. 

Colorado: The governor may suspend or discontinue any services 
or function in case of insufficient state funds. 

Connecticut: The Board of Finance and Control may approve the 
classification of positions of staff members, definitions and qualifica- 
tions of positions in the salary scale, may reclassify positions on the 
staff, and disapprove additional staff positions. 
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These provisions are, of course, applicable only to state institutions. 
The citations may suffice to indicate the character of the information 
in the full report. 


Graduate Work in Engineering in Universities and Colleges in the United 
States, by Walton C. John and H. P. Hammond; Washington: Special 
Bulletin of the U. S. Office of Education; 1936; 113 pp., $0.15. 


This pamphlet of more than one hundred pages is based on replies 
to questionnaires by 83 institutions that grant the master’s degree in 
engineering, 34 of them granting also the doctor’s degree. There is a 
review of the rather brief history of the subject from the granting of 
the first advanced degree in engineering by Yale University in 1873 up 
to 1933-34 when the total number of advanced degrees conferred was 
1197. Now it would appear that engineering is second to chemistry 
(which has still, however, a long lead) and is followed by physics. 
The chapters deal with Administration of Graduate Work in Engineer- 
ing; Teaching Staff and Graduate Work; Cooperative and Part-Time 
Graduate Work; Admission Requirements; Graduation Require- 
ments—The Thesis—Examination Methods—Degrees; Relationship 
of Graduate Work to Undergraduate Work; Subsidized Graduate 
Work, Scholarships, Fellowships, etc.; Industry and the Graduate of 
Advanced Courses; Interpretation of the Survey by the Committee 
on Graduate Work in Engineering of the Society for the Promotion of 
Engineering Education. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


Bibliographies and Summaries in Education to July, 1935, by Walter S. 
Monroe and Louis Shores; New York: H. W. Wilson Co., 1936; 470 pp. 

A College Curriculum Based on Functional Needs of Students, by Ken- 
neth L. Heaton and G. Robert Koopman; Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1936; 157 pp., $2.00. 

A Directory of International Organizations in the Field of Public 
Administration, Brussels, Belgium: Joint Committee on Planning and 
Cooperation, 1936; 174 pp., 30 Belgian francs. 

Education in Pennsylvania, 1801-1835, and Its Debt to Roberts Vaux, 
by Joseph J. McCadden with a foreword by Edward H. Reisner; Phila- 
delphia: University of Pennsylvania Press, 1937; 372 pp., $3.50. 

Introduction to Modern Views of Education, by W. A. Saucier; Boston: 
Ginn & Co., 1937; 490 pp., $2.80. 

Microphotography for Libraries, edited by M. Llewellyn Raney; 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1936; 138 pp., $2.50. 
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Public Documents, papers presented at the 1936 conference, edited by 
A. F. Kuhlman, Chairman, A.L.A. Commission on Public Documents; 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1936; 394 pp., $3.25. 

Student Aid, by Margaret Ruth Smith, New York: Bureau of Pub- 
lication, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1937; 152 pp. 

The Unique Function of Education in American Democracy, by 
Educational Policies Commission of National Education Association; 
Washington: 1937; 129 pp., $0.50. 

Wegweiser durch die Lehrgebiete der Deutschen Hochschulen, by Walter 
A. Boje, Berlin: Verlag des Deutschen Instituts fir Auslander, 1937; 
332 pp. 

A summary outline description of the curricula, degrees, and exami- 
nations in all the higher institutions in Germany. 

William Torrey Harris, the Commemoration of the One Hundredth 
Anniversary of His Birth, 1835-1935, edited by W. C. John; Washing- 
ton: U.S. Office of Education, 1937; 70 pp., $0.15. 
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NOTES FROM PERIODICALS 


School and Society 


In the issue of February 6 is summarized a report by the John Price 
Jones Corporation of gifts and bequests to higher institutions in recent 
years. The figures supplied by 46 institutions show a decrease from 
nearly $78,000,000 in 1930-31 to a little more than $33,000,000 in 
1933-34, with an advance to $38,000,000 in 1935-36. 

An account of the annual meeting of our Association appears in 
this issue. 

The issue of February 27 includes a recent address by President 
L. D. Coffman entitled ‘The Challenge to Education,” in which are 
surveyed the “three major responsibilities’ of the university of the 
future, as follows: 

“‘(1) undergraduate instruction to students selected on account of 
ability; (2) research in agricultural institutes, health science institutes, 
technological institutes, social science institutes—research that is not 
concerned, except perhaps to a minimum extent, with instruction, but 
rather to the discovery of knowledge; and (3) programs of adult edu- 
cation both on and off the campus. The great field of educational 
service in the future is in the continuation field.” 


Educational Record 


The January issue edited by Dr. C. S. Marsh, vice-president of the 
the American Council on Education, appears in a new and attractive 
form. The leading article by Auguste V. Desclos reviews the history 
of the Cité Universitaire of the University of Paris, with special refer- 
ence to the International House recently built by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller, Jr. Among following articles mention may be made of “The 
Implications of Radio as a Social and Educational Phenomenon,” an 
address by Howard W. Odum before the recent National Conference 
on Educational Broadcasting; ‘The Administrator and His Time” by 
Raymond M. Hughes, an interesting analysis of the functions of a 
college president as expressed in distribution of time; “A Plea for 
Presidents,” by Parke R. Kolbe of the Drexel Institute of Technology, 
of which the primary thesis is that presidents lack the benefits of co- 
operative organization. He suggests as subjects worthy of attention 
by appropriate committees of the American Council: alumni relations; 
an information service for trustees in selecting presidents, deans, and 
other administrative officers; a comprehensive study of the growth of 
student activities and particularly of student government; a study of 
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the possibility of closer relations between the Council and the various 
professional societies; a study of types of faculty organization in college 
and university administration; and a study of the peace movement as 
affecting students in colleges and universities. An article by M. M. 
Chambers reviews the “Tenure of State University Trustees,” with sec- 
tions on length of term, filling of vacancies, removal of members by 
the governor, necessity of notice and hearing, misuse of the removal 
power, etc. 


Science 


The leading article in the issue for February 12 is an article 
“Scientific Research Under the Auspices of the Royal Society,” by Sir 
William Bragg, President of the Society, from which the following is 
quoted: 

“It is possible to find a man living on income derived from one Re- 
search Trust after another until he ceases from age or other limitations 
to be eligible for further aid. His work may have been excellent, and 
his competence as great as ever, but he finds that he must look in some 
new direction for his living. Academic businesses may be of no use 
to him, nor he to them. His occupation has led him up to a blind 
alley. ... The scientific expert must himself help to take down the 
barricade that makes the alley blind. This requires that his education 
should be much more than sufficient to make him only a laboratory 
man: which brings us back again to the very important point that the 
man himself must be as much the care of those who give him research 
work to do, as is the work which they set before him. Obviously, the 
more complete the equipment of the man, the better the chance that 
he will make his way, and the wider his final influence. The bodies 
that administer research funds are already beginning to consult each 
other for the sake of better efficiency in the choice and direction of 
workers. As this becomes more general, there will surely be an effort 
to take a wider view of the responsibilities which the magnificent gen- 
erosity of public men has placed upon them.” 


Journal of Engineering Education 


In the issue for January, J. N. Goodier of the Ontario Research 
Foundation describes engineering education at Cambridge University, 
where, the writer states, the establishment of engineering training at 
the university level was first achieved. “It would be by no means 
true to describe the engineering faculty as a group of ex-mathemati- 
cians and physicists. They would prefer, I think, to be regarded as 
fully-fledged engineers who include some advanced mathematics and 
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physics as part of their stock-in-trade. But as I have already remarked, 
the standard aimed at in applied mathematics is a high one, and there 
is no tendency to neglect the value of the subject both as knowledge and 
as an intellectual discipline for the prospective engineer.”’ 

The article by D. P. Krynine of Yale University is an interesting 
account of ‘“‘Aims and Methods of Higher Technical Education in Conti- 
nental Europe,” with particular reference to France, Germany, and Rus- 
sia. In conclusion he reflects the European view of higher technical 
education in this country. 

Announcement is made of a summer session under the auspices of 
the Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education on Economics 
of Engineering at the Stevens Engineering Camp, Johnsonburg, New 
Jersey, June 20 to 27. 


Journal of the Asssociation of American Medical Colleges 


The January issue includes a report of the Committee on Aptitude 
Tests for Medical Schools, by F. A. Moss, Director of Study, based 
on tests of 541 students in ten institutions. 

In the account of the forty-seventh meeting of the Association of 
American Medical Colleges at Atlanta, October 26-28, 1936, is recorded 
a notable forward step in the adoption of a new curriculum in which 
neither hours nor percentages are prescribed but a definite statement 
is made concerning the purposes of medical education and an outline 
of subjects considered essential is provided. Another progressive 
step in the meeting was the establishment of machinery for the co- 
operation of all organizations, institutions, and groups having an in- 
terest in medical education. 

A brief account is given of a meeting of representatives of medical, 
dental, legal, and engineering education held in Chicago, December 
28, 1936, under the sponsorship of the American Council on Education. 


National Education Association Journal 


The January issue includes an article by E. G. Olsen on “Preserving 
Academic Freedom,” in which applications are made to the public 
school teacher in terms of these practical precepts: ‘““Know your own 
prejudices;’ ‘Remember the obligations of a scientist;’’ “Analyze 
your community;’’ ‘Know your facts;’”’ ‘Fight shy of labels;’ ‘‘Ex- 
pose fallacies; don’t suppress them;” and ‘Be tolerant of individu- 
als.” 

The February issue publishes the resolutions of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers for 1936 on academic freedom: 

“Adults and children, according to their ability to understand, should 
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have opportunity to know all sides of important public questions, and 
school buildings should be available for such purposes. We believe 
that teachers should be allowed freedom to present all sides with im- 
partiality.” 


School Life 


The issue for February includes a note on student unions. The 
first student union building was erected about 40 years ago, and in 
the past decade the movement has become increasingly widespread. 
The Association of College Unions, established 17 years ago, now has 
31 members in full standing. It holds annual conventions and is 
cooperating in a survey of this student institution sponsored by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. 


The Nation 


The Nation for March 6 contains a copy of a note from the Dean of 
the Philosophical Faculty of the University of Bonn, informing Dr. 
Thomas Mann that ‘‘as a consequence of your loss of citizenship the 
Philosophical Faculty finds itself obliged to strike your name off its 
roll of honorary doctors. Your right to use this title is canceled in ac- 
cordance with Article VIII of the regulations concerning the conferring 
of degrees.”’ 

The somewhat extended reply of the author from his voluntary exile 
in Switzerland is of marked interest, reading in part: 

“The German universities share a heavy responsibility for all the 
present distresses which they called down upon their heads when they 
tragically misunderstood their historic hour and allowed their soil to 
nourish the ruthless forces which have devastated Germany morally, 
politically, and economically. This responsibility of theirs long ago 
destroyed my pleasure in my academic honor and prevented me from 
making any use of it whatever. Moreover, I hold today an honorary 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy conferred upon me more recently by 
Harvard University. I can not refrain from explaining to you the 
grounds upon which it was conferred. My diploma contains a sentence 
which, translated from the Latin, runs as follows: ‘... we, the President 
and Fellows with the approval of the honorable Board of Overseers of 
the University in solemn session have designated and appointed as 
honorary Doctor of Philosophy Thomas Mann, famous author, who 
has interpreted life to many of our fellow-citizens and together with a 
very few contemporaries sustains the high dignity of German culture; 
and we have granted to him all the rights and privileges appertaining 
to this degree.’ 
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“In such terms, so curiously contradictory to the current German 
view, do free and enlightened men across the ocean think of me—and, 
I may add, not only there. It would never have occurred to me to 
boast of the words I have quoted; but here and today I may, nay, I 
must repeat them. Perhaps some member of the university, some 
student or professor, may be visited by a sudden fear, a swiftly sup- 
pressed and dismaying presentiment, on reading a document which 
gives him in his disgracefully enforced isolation and ignorance a brief 
revealing glimpse of the free world of the intellect that still exists out- 
side. 
“Justly or not, my name had once and for all become connected for the 
world with the conception of a Germany which it loved and honored. 
The disquieting challenge rang in my ears: that I and no other must 
in clear terms contradict the ugly falsification which this conception of 
Germany was now suffering. That challenge disturbed all the free- 
flowing creative fancies to which I would so gladly have yielded. It 
was a challenge hard to resist for one to whom it had always been given 
to express and release himself through language, to whom experience 
had always been one with the purifying and preserving Word. 

“The mystery of the Word is great; the responsibility for it and its 
purity is of a symbolic and spiritual kind; it has not only an artistic but 
also a general ethical meaning; it is responsibility itself, human respon- 
sibility quite simply, also the responsibilty for one’s own people, the 
duty of keeping pure its image in the sight of humanity. In the Word 
is involved the unity of humanity, the wholeness of the human problem, 
which permits nobody, today less than ever, to separate the intellectual 
and artistic from the political and social, and to isolate himself within 
the ivory tower of the ‘cultural’ proper. This true totality is equated 
with humanity itself, and anyone—whoever he be—is making a criminal 
attack upon humanity when he undertakes to ‘totalize’ a segment of 
human life—by which I mean politics, I mean the state.”’ 


Social Frontier 


The February issue includes an article on the organization of the 
so-called ‘‘University in Exile,” composed of a group of distinguished 
Italian and German scholars who have been teaching in New York for 
four years since being exiled from their native countries because of 
their liberal views. According to their constitution no member can 
belong to “any political party or group which asserts the right to dic- 
tate in matters of science or scientific opinion.” 

In this issue also is a somewhat detailed reply by President Hutchins 
to Professor Dewey’s criticism of the former’s volume, “The Higher 
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Learning in America,” published in the December and January issues 
of the periodical. 


Harvard Educational Review 


Superseding the Harvard Teachers Record in name, the first issue 
of the Review now appearing as the January number and continuing 
as a quarterly, is both more attractive and more extensive than its 
predecessor. Among a wide range of articles may be noted that by 
Robert Ulich, “Libertas Philosophandi,” which is a brief historical 
survey of the struggle for freedom of investigation, with useful refer- 
ences and quotations. Professor Ulich concludes: 

“If it be the highest aim of the community of scholars to serve as 
the guardians of reason in mankind, then they must not give to their 
fellowmen the impression that they see life only as a series of events 
around theirown small village pump or through the colored glasses of lofty 
theories, but that—besides its rational qualities—they see also the 
prerational and the transrational character of life, its tragical abysses 
and its immeasurable sources of strength and joy. To them all the 
human intellect can not but bow in veneration, or sometimes in horror, 
and feel its utmost insufficiency. Therefore, not only the ‘brave’ 
scholar but the scholar who is to the same degree conscious of his own 
limitations can be the true one and claim the privilege and the power 
of freedom.” 


International Quarterly 


This is a new publication, the first issue of which appeared in Janu- 
ary, representing the interests of the three international houses in 
New York, Chicago, and Berkeley, California. The introductory 
editorial closes with the following statement: ‘“‘We welcome all writers, 
subscribers, or helpers who believe that The International Quarterly 
is a practical and determined attempt to demonstrate that justice and 
amity are conditions of mankind as possible in our daily conduct as on 
paper. We welcome frank and sincere expressions of opinion, as con- 
trasted to the one-sided propaganda, which appears to characterize 
much of the world’s press. We shall be, of course, sometimes provoca- 
tive and no doubt sometimes wrong; but we are determined to avoid 
being malicious and prejudiced....’’ Articles on a wide range of subject 
matter by writers of various nationalities are followed by a section of 
foreign correspondence and the story of the International House Alumni 
Association of New York. 
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Public Opinion Quarterly 


The first issue of the periodical, dated January, 1937, is sponsored 
by the School of Public Affairs at Princeton and announces that it aims 
to provide both ‘‘a clearing house of information, and a meeting ground 
for thought for all interested in public opinion.” 

The contents of this issue are extensive, comprising some 170 pages; 
they are well organized in departments which follow a number of in- 
teresting contributed articles; and several pages are devoted to a 
useful, classified bibliography on propaganda. 

The leading article by Floyd H. Allport on ‘“‘Toward a Science of 
Public Opinion,” provides an excellent survey of the subject. This 
periodical should prove highly valuable in the scientific study of “a 
controlling but obscure force’’ at the present time. 


Coopération Intellectuelle 


The Bulletin (Number 68-69) is devoted to an account of the Madrid 
Conference on University Teaching of Intellectual Relations held last 
May under the chairmanship of president José Gascén Y Marin, former 
Minister of Public Instruction. Among participants were Professor 
J. T. Shotwell, Columbia, and Mr. Malcolm Davis of the Paris office of 
the Carnegie Foundation for International Peace. Seventeen other 
countries were represented as well as the League of Nations’ Secretariat, 
and the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation in Paris. 
Sir Alfred Zimmern of Oxford University presented a résumé of the 
general subject dealing with the nature and extent of international 
studies, the place occupied by international relations as a scientific dis- 
cipline, and the aims of university teaching of international relations. 

Bulletin 70 reports on the meeting of the International Commission 
of Intellectual Cooperation held at Geneva in July, under the chair- 
manship of Professor Gilbert Murray of Oxford. Among participating 
members were President Herriot of the French Chamber of Deputies; 
Sir Frank Heath, Honorary Director of the Bureau of Universities of 
the British Empire; and Professor J. Castillejo of the University of 
Madrid. Particular attention was devoted in the discussions of the 
Commission to the unemployment of intellectuals in different countries, 
to the reorganization of secondary education and the revision of text- 
books, and to radio in the service of peace. The Bulletin also includes 
several reports from National Commissions on Intellectual Cooperation, 
and a calendar of conferences. The American agency for distribution 
of these Bulletins has been recently changed from the World Peace 
Foundation, Boston, to the Columbia University Press. 

The issue for November-December, 1936 (Number 71-72), published 
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by the International Institute of Intellectual Cooperation of the League 
of Nations, contains the usual reports of many activities which aim to 
foster international understanding. An account is given of the con- 
ference conducted by the Institute at Buenos Aires last spring; also 
a report of the Congress of the International Federation of Associations 
of Teachers at Geneva in August last year. 


Revue de l’ Université de Bruxelles 


The issue for October-November, 1936, publishes an article by J. 
Pelseneer, a corresponding member of the International Academy of 
the History of Science, entitled ‘Pour la liberté académique,”’ with 
special reference to the Conference on academic freedom at Oxford 
in 1935. The writer points out the widespread suppression of academic 
freedom and emphasizes the dependence of human liberty upon com- 
plete intellectual freedom. A number of references are made to the 
recent volume by Frederick Soddy, ‘The Frustration of Science.” 


LOCAL AND CHAPTER NOTES 


CHAPTER ACTIVITIES 


Regional Meeting at Washington 


The first meeting of chapters in and near the District of Columbia 
was held at the Cosmos Club, Washington, D. C., on March 13. Pro- 
fessor R. N. Owens, George Washington University, of Committee E, 
was in general charge of the arrangements and presided at the luncheon. 
Professor Ella Lonn, Goucher College, Chairman of Committee F, 
spoke first on the subject, ““Why the Members Should Support the 
Association.”’ She was followed by Professors L. M. Bertholf, Western 
Maryland College, and R. P. Herwick, Georgetown University, who 
described faculty interest at their respective institutions in the Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Tyler then gave an informal talk on various aspects of his 
experience in the work of the Association. Senator E. D. Thomas, who 
has continued his membership since leaving the University of Utah, 
made a brief address in which he described teachers’ oath legislation as 
arising from ‘‘the worst kind of hysteria,’ and pointed out the absurdity 
of assuming that any teacher could give instruction in communism. 
As the last speaker, General Secretary Himstead, emphasized the original 
purposes of the founders of the Association and reviewed the values of 
fostering a professional consciousness among college and university 
teachers. Over seventy members, and a number not in institutional 
connection, were in attendance. The institutions represented were: 
American University, Catholic University, George Washington Univer- 
sity, Georgetown University, Goucher College, Hood College, University 
of Maryland, Western Maryland College, and St. John’s College. 


Joint Meeting of Georgia Chapters 


On the evening of February 24, 1937, there was held on the campus of 
Emory University a joint meeting of the chapters of the Association at 
Agnes Scott College, the Georgia School of Technology, and Emory 
University. Since a blanket invitation had been extended to all the 
members of the faculties of these institutions, regardless of membership 
in the A. A. U. P., a sprinkling of non-members helped to raise the at- 
tendance to 78. The purpose of the meeting was to hear the President 
of the Association, Dr. Anton J. Carlson, University of Chicago, who 
was in Atlanta at the time to deliver three lectures before the members 
of the Georgia Academy of Medicine. Dr. J. Sam Guy of Emory Uni- 
versity, member of Committee E, shared honors in presiding with Pro- 
fessor Lloyd W. Chapin of the Georgia School of Technology. After 
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Dr. Guy’s cordial and original introduction of the speaker, Dr. Carlson 
devoted his time to a clear statement of some of the problems confront- 
ing the A.A. U.P. For one thing, the question regarding the status of 
administrative officers with reference to membership in the organiza- 
tion has received considerable study and discussion, but is still pending 
decision. The imperative need of the Association is increasing its 
membership, for the work that the organization can undertake is in- 
evitably limited by the funds available to defray the expense involved. 
Since membership dues are the source of the organization’s revenue, 
the only hope of ultimately performing its functions adequately lies 
in a larger body of members. By way of showing what is actually being 
accomplished as well as what would be possible with sufficient resources, 
Dr. Carlson referred to some of the reports recently published, together 
with a few that were presented at the Richmond meeting. He singled 
out for particular mention the thorough and comprehensive report 
submitted by the Committee on Effect of Depression and Recovery on 
Higher Education, using it as an example of the type and caliber of 
investigation possible when sufficient funds are at hand. 


Joun A. STRAUSBAUGH, President 
Emory University Chapter 


Regional meetings are being planned as follows: 

At the University of Oklahoma a regional meeting is projected for 
April 23 and 24 in Oklahoma City. 

The University of Vermont chapter has arranged for a regional 
meeting on May 8, to which the faculties of Norwich, Middlebury, 
Dartmouth, Bennington, McGill, and Skidmore have been invited. 

A regional meeting is proposed in Boston in May at the time of 
President Carlson’s attendance at a medical meeting in New Hampshire. 

Dr. Carlson will also be present at the Oklahoma meeting above men- 
tioned and at a regional conference in the northwest in July when he 
participates in the graduate school week for physicians arranged each 
summer by the University of Oregon. 


University of Minnesota. At a dinner meeting of the chapter on 
January 28, President Carlson as guest speaker made an informal ad- 
dress on the activities of the Association. Four members made brief 
statements describing the practice of the University with reference to 
major interests of the Association. Although the meeting was called 
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on short notice, 250 were in attendance. A particularly well-planned 
and active campaign is resulting in large increases in membership during 
the present year. 


University of New Pampshire. At a dinner meeting on January 15, 
the local chapter entertained three trustees of the institution, one of 
whom is acting president, and each of whom spoke with appreciation 
of the work of the faculty and of the chapter. One of the trustees 
emphasized the vital importance of maintaining tenure principles and 
of establishing a faculty retirement fund. The report of this meeting 
expresses gratification with the cordial relations between faculty and 
trustees as greatly enhanced by this occasion. 


Syracuse University. A dinner meeting of the local chapter on 
February 24 was addressed by Professor Kirtley Mather of Harvard 
on Academic Freedom. On this occasion a committee was appointed 
to draw up proposals relative to the participation of the faculty in 
university policies. The membership of this chapter is increasing 
to a very encouraging degree. Extracts from Professor Mather’s ad- 
dress wlll be published in a future issue. 


University of Texas. At a dinner meeting of the chapter on March 


12, Dr. F. C. Ayer, Professor of Educational Administration and Con- 
sultant for the Texas State Committee on Curriculum Revision, spoke 
on “The Significance for Higher Education of the Texas Public School 
Curriculum Revision Program.’ The talk was followed by a lively 
discussion on the significance of the entire program of revision and on the 
adaptation which should be made by the University to the new condi- 
tions created by a broadened curriculum in the public schools. 


BROWN UNIVERSITY, ADDRESS OF NEW PRESIDENT 


From the installation address of President Henry M. Wriston on 
February 3, the following is quoted: 

“I would not have us confine the life of the university within the 
boundaries of some formal plan. Plans in education are an effort to 
borrow the ideas of the engineer in a realm to which they are not 
well adapted. College plans are usually mechanical in design and are 
imposed as alien elements upon foundations which they do not fit. 
Though we should not have a plan of that kind, we must continue to 
develop distinctive characteristics which express with vigor and with 
intelligence the individual personality of this university... . 

“Its personality can best find expression through the association of 
two societies: the first composed of competent scholars working freely, 
each in the medium best adapted to his capacities, his tastes and his 
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intellectual interests; the second, a society of energetic and active 
youth, learning freely and responsibly along with their more experi- 
enced teachers. It is the function of the administrative officers to 


keep open the channels of teaching and of learning for the faculty and 
for the students.” 


DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY, INSTITUTE OF PuBLIC AFFAIRS 


From the current report of President Carleton Stanley of the Univer- 
sity, is taken the following description: 

“The most striking event in the year was the establishment of the 
Institute of Public Affairs in Dalhousie University. ... The matter 
had been deliberated nearly two years. It was first evolved by a 
small group of professors who then consulted with me and with other 
colleagues, and so it widened out... . 

“In our Canadian universities, government, politics, economics have 
long been subjects of study. These things have been studied ab- 
stractly, but not, I should hope, in an impractical way. Certainly 
some former students in Canadian universities have gone on later to 
make contributions to our government, including municipal govern- 
ment.... No Canadian university has consciously set itself to give 
a special training for those of its students who look ahead to the civil 
service, or to direct participation in government of municipalities, or 
provinces. ... Virtually no Canadian university has conceived the 
idea of ranging itself with municipal and other associations for good 
government to promote mutual cooperation and assistance. All these 
three things Dalhousie University will now try to do... . 

“Opportunities for study will be offered not merely to Dalhousie 
students, but to those who wish to attend extramural courses. Affilia- 
tions of various sorts with other organizations and bodies are planned; 
also the collection of a library of books and documents relating to these 
fields, which may be used not only by our own students, but by others 
interested... . 

“The Social Science Department of the Rockefeller Foundation has 
also given us much useful advice, and a considerable grant of money 
to enable us to initiate the plan.” 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE, SUMMER INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL PROGRESS 


At the fifth session of the Institute to be held this year, July 10 to 
25, the general subject of the lectures and discussions will be ‘The 
World Challenge to Democracy—How Can America Meet It?” Dr. 
Colston Warne of Amherst College will again be head of the faculty, 
which will include experts from a wide range of professions. A special 
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round table on education will discuss exchange of opinions on the prob- 
lem of the contribution educational institutions can make for the 
strengthening of democracy. Freedom of teaching will be one of the 
aspects under this topic. The round tables are arranged so that con- 
flicting points of view will be invariably represented. Membership 
in the Institute will be open to men and women of all professions and 
occupations. 


— 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Admissions announces the election of one hundred 
and sixteen Active and forty-nine Junior members as follows: 


ACTIVE MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of Akron, Margaret Fanning, Katharine Reed; University of Alabama, 
Donald A. du Plantier; Allegheny College, Alice B. Kemp; Baylor University, Clyde 
N. Cardwell, Levy L. Carpenter, James L. Garrett, Roxy H. Grove; Berea College, 
William R. Hutcherson; Boston University, Mary E. Connelly, Charles Ramsey; 
University of Buffalo, Newlin R. Smith; Carnegie Institute of Technology, Norman H. 
Dawes, Robert D. Gregg, William F. Kamman, Laurance F. Shaffer; Central Y. M. 
C. A. College, J. L. Hirning; University of Cincinnati, P. T. Ellsworth; City College 
(New York), Albert P. d’Andrea, Canute Hansen; Cornell University, Max A. Shep- 
ard; Creighton University, John D. Fitzpatrick; Duquesne University, John P. Des- 
mond, Raymond V. Kirk, Elizabeth M. Scheib; Florida State College for Women, 
Elizabeth Thomson, Margaret L. Wyly, Sadie G. Young; Fordham University Gradu- 
ate School, Donald F. Connors; Franklin and Marshall College, John B. Noss; 
George Peabody College for Teachers (Scarritt College), Albert E. Barnett; George 
Washington University, William T. Fryer; Goucher College, Opal M. Wolf; Hobart 
College, Leonard A. Lawson; Illinois State Normal University, Katherine E. Carver, 
Robert S. Ellwood, Bertha Royce; Illinois State Teachers College (Western), Roscoe 
G. Linder; James Millikin University, T. Grant Hadley, Carl Head, Harold C. Hess, 
Davida McCaslin; Judson College, Elsie F. Brickett; University of Kentucky, 
Statie E. Erikson, Carsie Hammonds; Louisiana State Normal College, C. Mildred 
Smith, Dewitt T. Tarlton; Lynchburg College, Forrest F. Cleveland; Maryland State 
Teachers College (Towson), Stella E. Brown, Anita S. Dowell, M. Pauline Rutledge, 
Hazel E. Woodward; University of Maryland, Hayes Baker-Crothers, Tobias Dant- 
zig, André F. Liotard, Jennie Lorenz, Monroe Martin, Augustus J. Prahl; Massa- 
chusetts State College, Maxwell H. Goldberg; Missouri State Teachers College 
(Southeast), John Harty; Missouri Valley College, John Raines; Nebraska State 
Teachers College (Kearney), Ethel M. Boasen; University of Nevada, Meryl W. 
Deming, Ralph A. Irwin; University of New Hampshire, Heman Fogg; New Mexico 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, Lawrence H. Addington, John W. Bran- 
son, Omer C. Cunningham, G. R. Hamiel, Edith M. Lantz, Govan N. Stroman, 
Floyd R. Waltz; New York University, Lucienne C. Olinger; Ohio University, Grace 
Morley, Don Peden; Oklahoma State Teachers College (Northwestern), William F. 
Deusinger, Hal L. Hall; University of Oregon, Fred A. Cuthbert; Pennsylvania State 
College, Francis J. Hanrahan, J. Paul Selsam; Saint Mary’s College (Indiana), Sister 
Mary Benedictus; Skidmore College, Marion D. Pease; Spelman College, Richard A. 
Schermerhorn; Stanford University, Willis H. Rich; Susquehanna University, Adam 
J. Smith; Syracuse University, Edward F. Berry, J. Kennard Cheadle, Weller B. 
Embler, Madeleine Humbert, Maurice E. Troyer; Temple University, William C. 
Thompson; Texas College of Arts and Industries, May H. Dickens; Tulane Univer- 
sity, Elizabeth Bass, Clarence E. Bonnett, E. Fred Pollard, Adrian F. Reed, Graydon 
W. Regenos; Vassar College, Monica Healea; University of Vermont, Mason H. 
Campbell, Edd R. McKee; Virginia State Teachers College (Farmville), Mary B. 
Barlow, Pauline Camper, Carrie B. Taliaferro; Medical College of Virginia, Ernst 
Fischer; State College of Washington, N. J. Aiken, Ethel Bryce, Robert S. Neilson; 
Wayne University, Harold A. Basilius; University of Wichita, Paul M. Oberg, Clement 
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H. Sievers; Williams College, Samson L. Faison, Jr., Luther S. Mansfield; University 
of Wisconsin, Theodore H. Bast, Frederick D. Geist, Otto A. Mortensen; University 
of Wyoming, Frederic S. Hultz. 


TRANSFERS FROM JUNIOR TO ACTIVE MEMBERSHIP 


Bucknell University, James A. Gathings, Donald G. Stillman; University of Cali- 
fornia, Sanford A. Mosk; City College (New York), E. F. B. Fries; Connecticut Col- 
lege, Rosemary Park; Dakota Wesleyan University, Alice B. Brethorst; George 
Washington University, Ira B. Hansen; Hollins College, Mary Parmenter; Univer- 
sity of Iowa, H. H. Rowley; University of Kansas, Hugh G. Wales; Louisiana State 
University, Florrinell Francis; University of Maine, A. C. Andrews; Northern Mon- 
tana College, Marlowe G. Anderson; New York State College for Teachers, Louis C. 
Jones; Princeton University, Lynn T. White, Jr.; Purdue University, Theodore K. 
Noss; University of Richmond, Marion A. Greene; Rose Polytechnic Institute, 
Fred Genschmer; Smith College, Hanna F. Faterson: University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Hampton K. Snell; Stanford University, Clifford F. Weigle; Swarthmore 
College, William R. Gaede; University of Texas, G. Louis Joughin; University of 
Toledo, Thomas H. Osgood; Union University, W. R. Richardson; University of 
Utah, Wallace Stegner; Vassar College, Elizabeth Butler; Washington and Lee 
University, L. H. Farinholt; State College of Washington, Arthur C. Jacquot, 
Ernst W. Swanson; Wittenberg College, John S. Irwin. 


JUNIOR MEMBERS ELECTED 


University of Akron, James W. Glennen; Atlanta University, Ira DeA. Reid; Buck- 
nell University at Wilkes-Barre, Paul E. Schwartz; Creighton University, William J. 
Mulloy; Dakota Wesleyan University, Wolfgang G. A. Edelmann; Dominican Col- 
lege of San Rafael, Dorothy C. Clarke; Duquesne University, C. E. Hilborn, Ray 
J. Kelley; Florida State College for Women, Mary A. Eaton; University of Florida, 
Louis L. Rusoff; George Washington University, Steuart H. Britt; Hamline Uni- 
versity, Edward D. Staples; Hood College, Harold J. Clem; University of Maryland, 
Rolfe L. Allen, Cecil Ball, Jack Y. Bryan, Arthur R. Buddington, Weston R. Clark, 
Lawrence R. Holmes, Leona S. Morris, André C. Simonpietri, William DeM. Stull; 
University of Missouri, Loren G. Townsend; State University of Montana, Donal 
Harrington, Lesley Vinal; Nebraska State Teachers College (Kearney), Ralph D. 
Appelman, Edna T. Nigh; New Mexico College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, 
J. V. Enzie, Arthur L. Hershey, Sigurd Johansen, Elizabeth McCoy, K. W. Smith; 
University of New Mexico, Lawrence B. Kiddle; Ohio University, Mary E. Ellis; 
Pomona College, Hugh J. Hamilton; University of Rochester, Wilbur L. Dingwell, 
John W. Pendleton, Robert B. Simpson, Karl Smith, Staring B. Wells; Scripps Col- 
lege, Edmond Masson; Skidmore College, Douglas H. Bellemore; Southwestern, 
Marion E. Porter; Temple University, William T. R. Fox; University of Toledo, 
Nathan M. Becker; Williams College, Joseph E. Johnson; University of Wyoming, 
Maria L. Molinary; Not in University Connection, Arthur L. Phelps (Ph.C., Uni- 
versity of Southern California), Phoenix, Ariz.; Lynn Swearingen (M.A., University 
of Iowa), Lexington, Mo. 


NOMINATIONS FOR MEMBERSHIP 


The following two hundred and nineteen nominations for Active mem- 
bership and fifty-five nominations for Junior membership are printed as 
provided under Article 1V of the Constitution. Objections to any nomi- 
nee may be addressed to the General Secretary, 744 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D. C., or to the Chairman of the Committee on Admissions! 
and will be considered by the Committee if received before May 25, 
1937. 

The primary purpose of this provision is to bring to the attention of 
the Committee any question concerning the technical eligibility of nomi- 
nees under the provision of the Constitution affecting membership, 
namely: ‘“‘Active members. Any university or college teacher or in- 
vestigator who holds, and for three years has held, a position of teaching 
or research in a university or college (not including independent junior 
colleges) in the United States or Canada, or in a professional school of 
similar grade may be nominated for membership in the Association. At 
the discretion of the Committee on Admissions service in foreign insti- 
tutions may also be counted toward the three-year requirement.” 
‘Junior members shall be graduate students or persons eligible for nomi- 
nation as Active members except in length of service.”’ 

The Committee on Admissions consists of Ella Lonn, Goucher, Chair- 
man; H. L. Crosby, Pennsylvania; B. W. Kunkel, Lafayette; A. 
Richards, Oklahoma; W. O. Sypherd, Delaware; F. J. Tschan, Penn- 
sylvania State. 


ACTIVE NOMINATIONS 


Walter T. Ackerman (Agricultural Engineering), New Hampshire 
J. W. Albig (Sociology), Illinois 

Axel B. Algren (Engineering), Minnesota 

John Alley (Government), Oklahoma 

John H. Allison (Forestry), Minnesota 

I. W. Alm (Accounting), Indiana 

Francis S. Appel (English), Minnesota 

Doris K. Arjona (Spanish), Minnesota 

J. Arnold Bargen (Medicine), Minnesota 

Dewey L. Barnes (Accounting), Oklahoma 

Thomas F. Barnhart (Journalism, Advertising), Minnesota 

Paul M. Barranger (Romance Languages), St. John’s (New York) 
E. S. G. Barron (Biochemistry), Chicago 

Henri F. Bauer (Modern Languages), St. John’s (New York) 
George K. Beuermann (European History), St. John’s (New York) 
Bernard W. Bierman (Physical Education), Minnesota 

Alice Biester (Home Economics), Minnesota 

Ralph P. Black (Civil Engineering), Georgia School of Technology 


1 Nominations should in all cases be presented through the Washington Office, 744 Jackson 
Place, Washington, D. C 
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Theodore C. Blegen (History), Minnesota 

Carlisle Bloxom (Public Speaking), Central Y. M. C. A. 

G. A. Borgese (Italian), Chicago 

Eline von Borries (Physical Education), Goucher 

Benjamin A. Botkin (English), Oklahoma 

Edmund F. Bowen (Accounting), Fordham 

P. Roy Brammell (Education), Connecticut State 

Frederick S. Breed (Education), Chicago 

Peter J. Brekhus (Dentistry), Minnesota 

Carl Bricken (Music), Chicago 

Harold E. Briggs (English), Minnesota 

Herman T. Briscoe (Chemistry), Indiana 

J. William Buchta (Physics), Minnesota 

Edward Buehrig (Government), Indiana 

J. Alton Burdine (Government), Texas 

Blanche Burrell (Teacher Training), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
Karl G. A. Busch (Organic Chemistry), Capital 

William G. Carleton (Social Science), Florida 

Robert K. Carr (Government), Oklahoma 

James H. Carter (Chemistry), Illinois State Teachers (Western) 
John Casey (Journalism, Advertising), Oklahoma 

Jesse W. Cavett (Physiological Chemistry), Minnesota 

Mitchell V. Charnley (Journalism), Minnesota 

William F. Cheney (Mathematics, Astronomy), Connecticut State 
Edward G. Cheyney (Forestry), Minnesota 

Arney R. Childs (History), South Carolina 

Jay F. Christ (Business Law), Chicago 

Clarence H. Christopherson (Agricultural Engineering), Minnesota 
Herbert Clefton (Romance Languages), Minnesota 

Horatio Cogswell (Music), Southern California _ 

Marion G. Coleman (Secretarial Studies), Temple 


Raymond W. Coleman (Management Engineering), Carnegie Institute of Technology 


J. Hal Connor (English), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
William S. Cooper (Botany), Minnesota 

Louis Corti (Romance Languages), Bard 

Virgil S. Counseller (Surgery), Minnesota 

Thomas Cowan (Law), Louisiana State 

Michael J. Culhane (English), St. John’s (New York) 
Roland C. Davis (Psychology), Indiana 

Katharine J. Densford (Nursing),-Minnesota 

Frank J. Dixon (History), St. John’s (New York) 
Henry Dorsey (Agronomy), Connecticut State 

Sarah D. Dreisbach (Physical Education), Akron 

Carl Eckart (Physics), Chicago 

Clarence E. Edmondson (Hygiene), Indiana 

Joseph A. Eggert (Philosophy), St. John’s (New York) 
Harry Engel (Fine Arts), Indiana 

Ralph E. Esarey (Economic Geology), Indiana 

Hiram E. Essex (Physiology), Minnesota 

George B. Eusterman (Medicine), Minnesota 
Medford Evans (English), Chattanooga 
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P. G. Evans (Romance Languages), DePauw 

Alfred Evens (Law), Indiana 

Cortez A. M. Ewing (Government), Oklahoma 

George Filipetti (Economics), Minnesota 

Edwin H. Ford (Journalism), Minnesota 

Harold G. Fraine (Business Administration), Minnesota 
Herbert A. France (Music), Connecticut State 

Joseph O. Frank (Chemistry), Wisconsin State Teachers (Oshkosh) 
Everett Fraser (Law), Minnesota 

Verne C. Fryklund (Industrial Education), Minnesota 
Winfred E. Garrison (Church History), Chicago 

Goerge Glockler (Physical Chemistry), Minnesota 

Charles A. Griffith (Dentistry), Minnesota 

Germaine G. Guiot (Physical Education), Southern California 
Ambert B. Hall (Dentistry), Minnesota 

C. C. Hamilton (English), Michigan State 

Donald Hammerberg (Agricultural Economics), Connecticut State 
Martin E. Hanke (Biochemistry), Chicago 

George Hauser (Physical Education), Minnesota 

Philip M. Hauser (Sociology), Chicago 

M. C. Hayes (Education, Psychology), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
Ernest A. Heilman (Accounting), Minnesota 

Carl A. Herrick (Mathematics, Mechanics), Minnesota 
James Hillhouse (English), Minnesota 

James G. Hodgson (Library), Colorado State 

Catherine Holman (English), Oklahoma 

Raleigh W. Holmstedt (Education), Indiana 

Frank E. Horack, Jr. (Law), Indiana 

Martin B. Horan (Government, History), St. John’s (New York) 
William A. Huggard (English), DePauw 

Hope Hunt (Home Economics), Minnesota 

F. R. Immer (Agronomy), Minnesota 

Charles E. Ironside (Economics), Brooklyn 

Hubert M. James (Physics), Purdue 

Carmelite Janvier (Social Work), Tulane 

Henry C. Johnson (English), Central Y. M. C. A. 

William C. Johnstone, Jr. (Political Science), George Washington 
Michael J. Keleher (English), City (New York) 

Louis F. Keller (Physical Education), Minnesota 

Hardy A. Kemp (Bacteriology), Baylor 

Ancel Keys (Biochemistry), Minnesota 

Morris Kharasch (Chemistry), Chicago 

E. E. Kinney (Electrical Engineering), Michigan State 
Helen L. Koch (Home Economics), Chicago 

Charles A. Koepke (Industrial Engineering), Minnesota 
Hans Kohn (History), Smith 

Robert L. Kroc (Zoology), Indiana 

Harold D. Lasswell (Political Science), Chicago 

Lizbeth R. Laughton (English), Smith 

Jane M. Leichsenring (Home Economics), Minnesota 

Ernest J. Lévéque (French), Indiana 
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Leah Lewis (Interior Decorating), Minnesota 

Louis W. Lohr (Economics), Howard (Alabama) 

Chauncey M. Louttit (Psychology), Indiana 

Harold F. Lusk (Business Law), Indiana 

George E. Lussky (German), Minnesota 

Willem J. Luyten (Astronomy), Minnesota 

Frank G. McCormick (Physical Education), Minnesota 
John C. McDermott (Education), St. John’s (New York) 
John McIntire (Law), George Washington 

Frank C. Mann (Medicine), Minnesota 

Lynden Mannen (Government), Oklahoma 

Velorus Martz (Education), Indiana 

Clarence E. May (Organic Chemistry), Indiana 

J. Lewis Maynard (Chemistry), Minnesota 

Frederick J. Menger (German), Indiana 

Herbert D. Merritt (English), Stanford 

Winifred Merrill (Music), Indiana 

Edna Munro (Physical Education), Indiana 

John Norton (Social Sciences), St. John’s (New York) 
Russell Noyes (English), Indiana 

Douglas D. Nye (Music), Indiana 

Roy W. Nyswaner (Latin), Washington and Jefferson 
Marguerite O’Brien (Teacher Training), Illinois State Teachers (Northern) 
Paul A. O’Leary (Dermatology), Minnesota 

Roland H. Patch (Floriculture), Connecticut State 
Edmond A. Perregaux (Agricultural Economics), Connecticut State 
Ruth C. Peterson (Social Sciences), Chicago 

Ethel L. Phelps (Home Economics), Minnesota 

Josephine Piercy (English), Indiana 

Frances K. del Plaine (English), Minnesota 

Dewitt C. Poole (Public Affairs), Princeton 

Kenneth W. Porter (History, Political Science), Southwestern (Kansas) 
Marschelle H. Power (Biochemistry), Minnesota 

Verton M. Queener (History), Maryville 

Daniel T. Quigley (Surgery), Nebraska 

Ruth Raymond (Art Education), Minnesota 

Leo G. Rigler (Radiology), Minnesota 

Clarissa Rinaker (English), Illinois 

Eric Rodgers (Physics), Alabama 

Charles H. Rogers (Pharmaceutical Chemistry), Minnesota 
Ella J. Rose (Home Economics), Minnesota 

Theodore Rovang (Botany, Biology), Wisconsin State Teachers (LaCrosse) 
William Ryan (Fine Arts), Washington State 

Harry C. Sauvain (Finance), Indiana 

Margaret Scallon (English), Minnesota 

André Schenker (History), Connecticut State 

Henry Schmitz (Forestry), Minnesota 

John Schuler (American History), Fordham (Graduate School) 
Carlyle Scott (Music), Minnesota 

Joseph G. Scully (Philosophy), St. John’s (New York) 
Alfred B. Sears (History), Oklahoma 
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Arthur W. Secord (English), Illinois 
Alfred J. Sellers, Jr. (History), St. John’s (New York) 
Richard S. Sherman (Spanish), Indiana 

P. S. Sikes (Government), Indiana 

Gordon R. Silber (French, Italian), Union (New York) 

Arthur A. Smith (Economics), DePauw 

Dora V. Smith (Education), Minnesota 

Mary P. Smith (Economics, Sociology), Hollins 

M. Cannon Sneed (Chemistry), Minnesota 

George S. Snoddy (Psychology), Indiana 

Herbert Sorenson (Educational Psychology), Minnesota 
Joseph A. Spacey (Mathematics), St. John’s (New York) 

J. Warren Stehman (Finance), Minnesota 

Myrtle E. Stempel (Comparative Philology), Indiana 

K. Wilhelm Stenstrom (Biophysics), Minnesota 

Frederick Stevens (Music), Susquehanna 

Lorenz Straub (Hydraulics), Minnesota 

Mabel Strong (English), Nebraska 

Francis M. Summers (Biology), Bard 

Robert L. Sutherland (Sociology), Bucknell 

Maurice C. Tanquary (Entomology), Minnesota 

William Tate (English), Georgia 

William S. Taylor (Chemistry), Georgia School of Technology 
John C. Thirlwall, Jr. (English), City (New York) 

Theodore W. Torrey (Zoology), Indiana 

Charlotte Towle (Social Work), Chicago 

Martin W. Trawick (Physics), Washington and Jefferson 

Arlin Turner (English), Louisiana State 

John V. Turner (Philosophy, Psychology), St. John’s (New York) 
Rosemond Tuve (English), Connecticut 

W. Russell Tylor (Sociology), Illinois 

Roland S. Vaile (Economics), Minnesota 

Charles Walsh (English), St. John’s (New York) 

Amos §S. Wells (Dentistry), Minnesota 

George C. White (Dairy Husbandry), Connecticut State 

Hall B. White (Agricultural Engineering), Minnesota 

Orris O. White (English), Wisconsin State Teachers (LaCrosse) 
Virgle G. Wilhite (Economics), Oklahoma 

Robert E. Will (English, Public Speaking), Connecticut State 
David H. Willson (English History), Minnesota 

Alexander R. Winsey (Art), DePauw 

Laurence M. Winters (Animal Genetics), Minnesota 

Elmer O. Wooley (German), Indiana 

Joseph A. Wright (Journalism), Indiana 

Dorothy Wyckoff (Geology), Bryn Mawr 

Helen L. Yeakel (Physical Education), Indiana 

Lennart von Zweyberg (Music), Indiana 
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JUNIOR NOMINATIONS 


Ernst C. Abbe (Botany), Minnesota 

Edward D. Amstutz (Chemistry), Union (New York) 

Dice R. Anderson Jr. (English), Georgia School of Technology 

James Baynett (Sociology), Connecticut State 

Edna E. Becker (Biology), Hollins 

Robert L. Blair (English), Illinois 

Francis M. Boddy (Economics, Statistics), Minnesota 

C. Stewart Boertman (History, Government), Kansas State Teachers (Emporia) 
Dennis D. Brane (Political Science), Western Reserve 

William Butterfield (Business Administration), Oklahoma 

Louise C. Caudill (Physical Education), Morehead State Teachers 

James W. Childers (Romance Languages), DePauw 

John K. Cochran (History), Iowa State 

Ralph L. Collins (English), Indiana 

Herrlee G. Creel (Chinese), Chicago 

D. Lyle Dieterle (Accounting), Indiana 

Reinhold A. Dorwart (History), Connecticut State 

Edward E. Edwards (Business Administration), Indiana 

John A. Griffin (English), Georgia School of Technology 

Opal C. Hartline (Biology), Illinois State Normal 

W. A. Hedrick (Electrical Engineering), Michigan State 

Paul L. Howell (Economics), DePauw 

Harry O. Huss (Mechanical Engineering), Toledo 

Valentine Jobst, III (Political Science), Illinois 

Oliver P. Jones (Anatomy), Minnesota 

Ralph R. Kreuer (Pharmacy), Duquesne 

Mary C. Leiphart (Music), Hollins 

A. R. Lindesmith (Sociology), Indiana 

John B. Loefer (Chemistry, Biology), Berea 

M. L. Lohman (Botany), Indiana 

Charles H. McLaughlin (Political Science), Minnesota 

Howard N. Maxwell (Physics), Hood 

Bernard W. Miller (Physical Education), Indiana 

Karl H. Niebyl (Economics), Carleton 

W. Donald Oliver (Philosophy), Minnesota 

Victor R. Pearson (Religion), Augustana 

Harold E. Pinches (Agricultural Engineering), Connecticut State 

Stanley A. Pressler (Accounting), Indiana 

Robert W. Rafuse (Political Science), Williams 

William Randel (English), Minnesota 

Fred Ritchie (Economics), DePauw 

Charles W. Roberts (English), Illinois 

Loy L. Sammet (Agricultural Engineering), Connecticut State 

Walter Sauvain (Education), Bucknell 

Nathan L. Silverstein (Business Finance), Indiana 

Harry W. Simester (Physical Education), Brothers 
Mary E. Simpson (English), Oklahoma 
Clyde F. Snider (Political Science), Illinois 
Robert A. Spencer (Music), Connecticut State 


: 
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Charles G. Summersell (History), Alabama 

James L. Taylor (Chemistry), Georgia School of Technology 
Lynn W. Turner (History), Monmouth 

Charles F. Voegelin (Anthropology), DePauw 

George L. White, Jr. (English), Washington and Jefferson 
Henry B. Woolf (English), Louisiana State 


1 
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Academic Vacancies and Teachers Available 


While the Association has recently voted to suspend its Appointment 
Service as a measure of economy under seemingly unfavorable conditions, 
the Bulletin is glad to render service to appointing officers and members 
by continuing the publication of the information below. The officers of 
the Association can, however, take no responsibility for maintaining a 
register or for making a selection among applicants. In the case of an- 
nouncements of vacancies, it is optional with the appointing officer to 
publish the address in the announcement or to use a key number as here- 
tofore. In the latter case members interested may forward their applica- 
tions through headquarters. In case of teachers available an address 
may be included in the announcement or appointing officers may com- 
municate with members through headquarters. 


Vacancy Reported 


Economics (principles, money and banking, labor problems, etc.): Assis- 
tant professor, southern university, man, age 25-35, Ph.D. Appoint- 
ment for summer and possibly for fall. Salary, $1800. V 1083 


Teachers Available 


American History: Man, 35, wife, two children. Ph.D., publications, 
works in progress. Associate professor in mid-western teachers college. 
Looking toward liberal arts college or university. A 1416 


Chemist, Chemical Engineer: Ph.D. Ten years’ teaching physical, 
engineering, industrial, inorganic, analytical chemistry, microscopy, etc. 
Numerous publications. Broad industrial experience—research, con- 
sulting, testing. A 1417 


Chemistry: Married, Ph.D. Harvard 1933. Ten years’ experience 
college teaching organic and general inorganic in present position. Alpha 
Chi Sigma. Active in research, several recent publications. Avail- 
able on reasonably short notice. A 1418 


English: Woman, 32, Ph.D. Six years’ experience in college teaching. 
Nowemployed. Will go to Chicago or the suburbs at a sacrifice. 
A 1420 


English, Comparative Literature: Woman, 29, Ph.D. Vanderbilt. Nine 
years’ experience in college teaching. Reads ten languages. Now 
employed. Desires change. A 1419 


French, Spanish: American, married, elementary and secondary educa- 
tion in France; A.B. and M.A. in America; studies in French, Spanish, 
and Canadian universities; Ph.D. candidate, Columbia. Fluent in 
German and Italian; 10 years of university teaching; now in charge of 
prosperous department. A 1421 


_ 


